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OUR NAVAL POLICY. 


“Tf these United States would maintain past reputation and present rights, 
they dare not organize their scanty national marine on any but the surest founda- 
tion.’’—Dahlgren’s Shelis and Shell-Guns, page 277. 


A BRIEF review of the history of our navy during the first century of 
its existence will show that the United States have never had what is 
commonly known as a naval policy. 

In February, 1775, the British Parliament passed the act declaring 
Massachusetts to be in a state of rebellion; the battle of Lexington 
followed in April, succeeded by the capture of Ticonderoga and of 
Crown Point. 

North Carolina declared her independence of the mother-country ; 
and on the 17th of June the battle of Bunker Hill was fought. An 
army of twenty thousand men had assembled in the neighborhood of 
Boston, Washington had assumed command, and the whole country was 
up in arms determined to resist the oppressions of the British govern- 
ment. As we had a long line of sea-coast open to attack, certain por- 
tions of which were inhabited by a people already eminently successful 
in nautical pursuits, it becomes a matter of no small interest to us to 
examine into what was done at this important period towards the for- 
mation of a naval force to resist an enemy having seven hundred ships of 
war in service and an extensive ocean commerce (the source of her great 
wealth) exposed to depredation. The first step taken by Congress was 
to authorize the commissioning of two schooners,—the “ Lynch” and 
the “Franklin.” (In Emmons’s “Statistical History of the Navy of 
the United States” it is stated that the two schooners were borrowed 
from Massachusetts by General Washington. That is true, but they 
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were borrowed agreeably to a resolution of Congress.) On the 5th of 
October, 1775, it was resolved by the Continental Congress that a plan 
should be prepared for intercepting two vessels known to have cleared 
from England with munitions of war for the enemy. By this “ plan,” 
reported on the same day, the two schooners named were employed ; 
and as it had been further resolved, “'That the said ships and vessels of 
war be on the Continental risk and pay during their being so employed,” 
they may be fairly considered as the first vessels of our national marine. 
A week later (October 13) it was resolved, “ That a swift sailing-vessel, 
to carry ten carriage-guns and a proportionable number of swivels, with 
eighty men, be fitted with all possible dispatch for a cruise of three 
months.” On the same day it was resolved that another vessel should 
be fitted out, and three members of Congress were chosen as a com- 
mittee to superintend this nayal force. A week later two more vessels 
of twenty and thirty-six guns were authorized to be fitted out “ for the 
protection and defense of the United Colonies.” On the same day 
(October 30) four members were added to the committee already ap- 
pointed, it being resolved, “ That these seven be a committee to carry 
into execution, with all possible expedition, the resolutions of Congress 
for fitting out armed vessels.” The committee immediately procured a 
room in a public-house in the city (Philadelphia), and “agreed to meet 
every evening at six o’clock for the dispatch of business with all pos- 
sible celerity.” (“Life and Works of John Adams,” vol. iii. p. 9.) 
And so, little by little, as the momentous struggle progressed, the navy 
increased. Two months later five ships of thirty-two guns, five of 
twenty-eight, and three of twenty-four were added, and at the end of 
the war of the Revolution the Continentzl navy amounted to but forty- 
one vessels, four of which never got to sea. The national treasury was 
so much exhausted by the war that on its close the infant fleet that had 
struggled into existence with such painful parturition, having no sus- 
tenance, gradually passed away, and for twelve years altogether ceased 
to exist. 

In this brief sketch of the rise of the Colonial navy reference has 
been made only to the legislative acts affecting it; but it is to be par- 
ticularly noticed that Congress was not the first to move in this direc- 
tion. It was the military genius of Washington that first discovered 
the necessity for an armed force afloat. By virtue of his commission 
as “Commander-in-chief of the Army of the United Colonies and of 
all the forces to be raised by them,” he hesitated not to organize, on his 
own responsibility, a naval force, and to him is really due the credit of 
laying the foundation of our navy. “In addition to the concerns of 
the army Washington was obliged,” says Sparks, in speaking of the 
early days of the war, “to bestow much time and attention on maritime 
affairs. No public vessels as yet belonged to the Continent, nor had 
Congress made any provision for a naval warfare.” (‘ Sparks’s Wash- 
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ington,” vol. i. p. 159.) As the British troops were shut up in Boston 
and cut off from all intercourse with the interior, their supplies were 
furnished by merchant vessels, the importance of intercepting which 
naturally suggested itself to the mind of Washington. There being 
sea-captains and sailors in the army, he sent persons to Salem, Beverly, 
Marblehead, and Plymouth to find out and engage for the public service 
suitable vessels which could be expeditiously fitted for short cruises, 
With his remarkable aptitude for public affairs he appointed agents to 
superintend the necessary preparations and to furnish supplies, to take 
charge of prizes when brought in, and to dispose of them according to 
such directions as they should receive. He ordered the several captains 
to take command of detachments of the army, with which they were to 
proceed on board ship and “cruise against such vessels as were found 
in the service of the enemy.” In a few weeks six armed schooners 
were under sail cruising and making captures in the waters of Massachu- 
setts Bay. This system was improved by degrees, other vessels were 
added by the authority of Congress, laws were passed establishing prize- 
courts and regulations, all of which resulted, finally, in the organization 
of the Continental navy as we have seen. 

The earliest authoritative instructions to an American officer com- 
manding afloat are those issued by Washington to Captain Broughton, 
commanding the armed schooner “ Hannah,” September 2, 1775, ante- 
dating the action of Congress one month and three days. On the 
evacuation of Boston by the British forces (March 17, 1776), Washing- 
ton’s connection with maritime affairs ceased. (Sparks’s “ Washington,” 
vol. iii. p. 520.) It will be seen from this that under the imperious 
necessities of war the executive branch of the incipient government 
took the initiative in naval affairs, to be followed in its own good time 
by the legislative. But with the exception of the course pursued by 
Washington, necessarily brief, we may search the history of the Revo- 
lutionary period in vain for any comprehensive scheme for the founda- 
tion of a national marine, and had it not been for the energy and deter- 
mination of John Adams, it is more than probable that when events 
severed Washington’s connection with it the little fleet would have 
been discontinued. 

It is true the colonies were almost entirely destitute of the means of 
carrying on war, but our little cruisers, small as they were, supplied 
through their captures the very means by which, during the first year 
or so, a successful struggle was rendered possible. But notwithstanding: 
this early and very practical demonstration of the necessity of a floating: 
force, Congress did not seem, as a body, to appreciate its value. 

In giving prominence to the fact that Washington’s orders to fit outi 
armed cruisers anticipated the action of Congress in that important 
measure, nothing more is intended than to present the bare, but signifi- 
cant, fact. It is perfectly natural that a military leader in a war having 
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strategic points on a sea-coast, should early anticipate the necessity for 
military force on the water, and that legislators, for the most part un- 
familiar with the science of war, should be slow to appreciate its value. 
But the necessity of the case forcing the Executive to independent 
action in naval affairs, in default of authority from Congress, will be 
found to be repeated more than once in our history, and the words of 
Sparks, that “Congress did nothing for the navy,” have been caught 
up and echoed and re-echoed by historians, in speaking of important 
crises, to the closing days of the century. . 

On the establishment of the government under the Constitution in 
1789, no immediate steps were taken by Congress to re-establish the 
navy, and how long we might have continued without a military marine 
is uncertain had not the Algerine corsairs carried their depredations 
on our commerce beyond the bounds of endurance. For several years 
this was submitted to, but the President having called the special atten- 
tion of Congress to the subject, the building of six frigates was author- 
ized. The wording of the act is curious, and bears evidence of the ex- 
treme caution with which Congress moved in respect to naval affairs, 
and at a time, too, when the exploits of the navy of the Revolution 
were still fresh in the minds of the people, and our foreign affairs in an 
unsatisfactory condition. “Whereas,” the preamble begins, “the depre- 
dations committed by the Algerine corsairs on the commerce of the 
United States render it necessary that a naval force should be provided 
for its protection, the President is authorized to provide four ships to 
carry forty-four guns each, and two ships to carry thirty-six guns 
each.” But, continued the act, “if a peace shall take place between the 
United States and the regency of Algiers, no further proceeding shall be 
had under this act.” Peace with Algiers was purchased (November, 
1795), and work on the ships would have been actually stopped, but 
the President having called attention to the clause suspending work on 
the ships in the event of peace, a new act was passed (April 20, 1796) 
authorizing the finishing of two of the 44’s and one 38, but directing 
that the perishable part of the remaining three be sold. Thus with the 
humiliating experience of our affair with Algiers (the purchase of 
peace with her costing our government nearly a million of dollars) ; 
the warnings furnished by the total disregard of our neutral rights by 
European belligerents; and having not a single vessel of war in com- 
mission, Congress authorized the finishing of but three small ships! The 
executive branch of the government did its part by urging the policy 
of a gradual increase of the naval force. “To secure respect to a neu- 
tral flag requires a naval force, organized and ready to vindicate it from 
insult and aggression. This may even prevent the necessity of going 
to war, by discouraging belligerent powers from committing such viola- 
tions of the rights of the neutral party as may first or last leave no 
option.” “These considerations invite the United States to look to the 
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means, and to set about the gradual creation of a navy. The increasing 
progress of their navigation promises them at no distant period the 
requisite supply of seamen, and their means in other respects favor the 
undertaking.” (Speech of Washington to both Houses of Congress, 
-December 7, 1796.) Such were the views of the Executive, and they 
were soon illustrated in a remarkable manner. Congress apparently 
indifferent to the claims to protection of our wide-spread and growing 
commerce, French cruisers, in total disregard of treaty obligations and 
neutral righfs, hovered on our coasts, captured English merchant ves- 
sels in our waters, and even made prizes of American vessels. Cooper 
on this point says, “After so long and so extraordinary a forgetfulness 
of one of the most important interests of the nation, Congress now 
seemed to be in earnest: the depredations of the French having reached 
a pass that could no longer be submitted to with honor.” That is to 
say, that instead of being influenced by the enlightened and statesman- 
like views of Washington and adopting those preventive measures 
which would have insured us against war, that temporizing policy was 
pursued which betrays weakness, invites aggression, and renders sud- 
den, violent, and expensive measures unavoidable. This policy, or, 
more correctly speaking, this total absence of policy, has prevailed, 
more or less, ever since. After the quasi state of war with France be- 
came fully recognized, the affairs of the navy were administered with 
such spirit as to induce the government of France to negotiate, and 
peace was signed on the 3d February, 1801. But even before this the 
efforts to increase the navy had relaxed. 

One month later Congress passed the peace establishment act, direct- 
ing the President at his discretion to sell all but the thirteen frigates 
named in the act, and to lay up seven of those retained, and this, be it 
remembered, at a time when we were still paying tribute to the dey of 
Algiers. Cooper, in commenting on this act, remarks, “The whole 
phraseology as well as the provisions of this law betrayed that igno- 
rance of the details of the service which has been so common in the 
legislation of the country.” Granting that the selling off of some of 
the old vessels on the termination of the war with France was an ad- 
vantage, nothing at this time could have been more impolitic than the 
suspension of work on the six line-of-battle ships authorized by an act 
passed (February 25, 1799) when the excitement of war was fresh and 
the capture of the “ Insurgente” inspired our legislators with a tempo- 
rary glow of enthusiasm for the navy. 

The act providing for the peace establishment, by which the navy 
was considerably reduced, was approved March 3, 1801, and on the 14th 
of May following, the flag-staff of the American consulate at Tripoli 
was cut down, the bey thus proclaiming war against the United States. 
His reasons for this outrage exhibit the contempt in which he held our 
country. “The United States,” he said, “had paid a higher rate of 
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tribute to Tunis, and had presented Algiers with a handsome frigate,” 
alluding to the “Crescent.” The inexpediency of a hasty reduction of 
the naval force was thus again rendered painfully apparent. 

In June, 1807, occurred the unhappy affair of the “ Chesapeake” 
and “Leopard,” rendered all the more unhappy as the lesson it should 
have taught was unheeded. It exposed the weakness of our national 
marine, and the contempt with which we were regarded by foreign 
maritime countries. 

What did Congress do under the circumstances? On the 18th of 
December the act was passed authorizing the construction of one hun- 
dred and eighty-eight gunboats.’ This was the gunboat system rec- 
ommended by President Jefferson, so much ridiculed since. England 
had then in actual commission one hundred and three ships of the 
line, a total of six hundred and thirty-six ships of war of all classes in 
service, and one hundred and thirty thousand seamen and marines, 
and this country sought to strengthen its navy by gunboats! At this 
time, when the laws of nations and the flag of the United States were 
thus outraged, and a hostile force so strong in opposition, Congress 
granted but fourteen hundred and twenty-five seamen. The Executive 
knowing this number to be insufficient for the common wants of the 
service, asked for authority to raise twelve hundred and seventy-two 
additional men to be put on board the gunboats, some of which were 
then ready to receive their crews, but Congress neglected to comply 
with the urgent demand. The near approach to war that succeeded 
the attack of the “ Leopard” appears to have admonished the English 
government of the necessity of using some efficient means of settling 
the long-pending disputes between the two nations, and negotiations 
were carried on during the year 1808 in a temper that promised a pa- 
cific termination to the quarrel ; and in strict conformity with a prac- 
tice (it would be an abuse of terms to call it policy) that had long pre- 
vailed in this country, the time that should have been actively employed 
in preparations was irreclaimably lost, in the idle expectation that they 
would not be needed. No act was passed, nor any appropriation made, 
either for the employment of more men, or for the placing in commis- 
sion of additional ships until the last of January, 1809, when three 
Jrigates and a sloop-of-war were authorized to be equipped, the total of 
seamen to be raised to five thousand and twenty-five, the total of men 
and officers being but seven thousand persons. This timely addition, 
small as it was, and the active employment of the small vessels, saved 
the navy at this time from total disorganization. In May, 1811, the 
affair of the “President” and “ Little Belt” occurred, which only served 


1 These gunboats were about seventy-one feet long by eighteen beam, sloop- 
rigged, and carried two long 32’s. They were designated by numbers, as if un- 
worthy of bearing names.—See Emmons’s Statistical History of the United States 
Navy, p. 22, 
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to intensify the feeling of hostility between the people’ of the United 
States and those of Great Britain. To the wrongs inflicted on the 
American commerce by means of her illegal blockades and forced con- 
structions of colonial privileges, England added the intolerable outrage 
of impressment from on board American vessels on the high seas. The 
signs of war with the greatest maritime country in the world were be- 
coming more and more marked and frequent, and yet in less than ninety 
days before war with England actually broke out Congress authorized 
the President to cause but three additional frigates to be put in service, 
and money for the purchase of timber to rebuild the three frigates that 
had been permitted to fall into decay! It might be supposed that the 
government did. not anticipate hostilities were it not that the prepara- 
tions on land were ample. At the time of which we are speaking (1812) 
England had one hundred and two line-of-battle ships of sixty guns 
and upwards in actual commission, one hundred and forty-four frigates, 
besides many smaller vessels, or a total of six hundred and twenty-one 
ships of war of all classes in active service, and one hundred and forty- 
five thousand seamen ; her annual naval expenditure being at this time 
over twenty millions of pounds sterling. France had no fleets to occupy 
this great marine foree, Spain was detached from the alliance against 
England, the north of Europe no longer required a force to watch it, 
so that this entire force might be directed against the American coast, 
To oppose this, the greatest maritime power the world had ever seen, the 
United States had but seventeen cruising vessels on the ocean, of which 
nine were of a class less than frigates. At this time, too, the merchant 
vessels of the United States were spread over the face of the entire 
ocean. “ No other instance can be found of so great a stake in shipping 
with a protection so entirely inadequate.” ? 

It is not improbable that those to whom the direction of affairs was 
confided believed the naval foree of the country too insignificant and 
that of Great Britain too overwhelming to render any serious efforts to 
create a marine at that hour expedient. However this may be, the dis- 
posable force allowed by Congress was so very small that a project is 
said to have been entertained by the Cabinet of laying up all the ves- 
sels with a view to preventing them from falling into the hands of the 
enemy, a measure which would have been the death-blow to our navy, 
and which was only prevented by the earnest and persistent representa- 
tions of Commodores Stewart and Bainbridge. From this cursory view 
of the first third of the century the course pursued by Congress fully 
justifies the language used by the historian, that “the navy followed the 
exigencies of the state, or absolute demands of necessity, instead of hav- 
ing been created, fostered, and extended as the cheapest, most efficient, 
and least onerous means of defense that. a nation so situated could pro- 
vide,” Now, this apparent apathy which characterized the legislation 
2 Cooper, 
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for the navy during our struggle for national existence has continued 
with little intermission down to the present day. On the other hand, 
the annual reports of our Secretaries of the Navy are found during the 
past century to contain urgent appeals for legislation in behalf of the 
navy, some of which are iterated and reiterated with great earnestness, 
and yet seem never to meet with response from Congress. 

The chiefs of the several bureaus appear to become weary of urging, 
year after year, the same necessary measures, and finally to cease from 
endeavors which they know to be idle. This is nowhere more apparent 
than during the more immediate past and the present time. And the 
most urgent of these appeals, be it observed, are in the interests of a 
peace establishment merely, not for preparations for the not very remote 
contingency of war. Without accumulating illustrations, as might easily 
be done, we may take, for example, a passage from the last annual report 
of Mr. Secretary Toucey, written just before the war of the Rebellion: 
“ While it is the dictate of sound policy to increase the efficiency of our 
present ships of war,” he writes, “it is equally so to increase their 
number.” He then proceeds to show that the strongest possible political 
and moral obligation is imposed on the government to provide and 
maintain a naval force adequate to our ocean commerce and our citizens 
abroad. “ While we have,” continues he, “a population of thirty mil- 
lions of souls, a sea-coast of vast extent on the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, a navigating interest of five millions of tons, an annual export 
and import trade of six or seven hundred millions of dollars, and a 
home trade not less valuable, it would be strange and unaccountable in 
any one to suppose that the Federal government in providing and 
maintaining its present navy has discharged its constitutional obligation.” 
“T cannot,” he adds, with much earnestness, “ permit the present occa- 
sion to pass without most earnestly recommending the policy of a 
gradual, substantial, and permanent increase of the navy.” And the 
conclusion of this portion of his report is somewhat remarkable: 
“Such policy is essential to the protection of our coasts and commerce 
and American citizens and their property on the ocean and in distant 
countries, to the preservation of peace, the efficiency of negotiations, the 
general advancement of our commercial interests, the maintenance of 
our appropriate position among nations, and the prompt vindication of 
our rights and of the honor of the country, and should be subject to none 
of the ordinary vacillations arising from the varied success of political 
parties.” This was written in 1860, when we had in actual service 
forty-two ships carrying five hundred and fifty-five guns and seven 
thousand six hundred men ; and although these views have been repeated 
at various times by his successors with great force of reasoning, we have 
to-day, twenty-two years afterwards, but thirty-eight small ships of in- 
ferior ratings in active service! Mr. Secretary Welles ascribed the low 
condition in which he found the navy in 1861 to the disunion element 
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which for some years gave direction to public affairs, and so shaped the 
measures of government as to keep down and cripple our navy, which 
it was well known would have no sympathy with rebellion. But a 
comparison of figures will show that our naval strength is actually less 
to-day than it was before the war, and far less than it was, compara- 
tively speaking, in the early part of the present century. It will be 
found, moreover, that while the appeals of the Executive to Congress 
in behalf of the navy have increased in force and earnestness since the 
Rebellion, Congress is just as unsympathetic as in 1861, so that we 
must look for still other causes than those assigned by Mr. Welles. 
We have the authority of Mr. Welles for the statement that in 
March, 1861, there were in all the ports and receiving-ships on the 
Atlantic coast but two hundred and seven men to man our ships and 
protect the navy-yards and depots or to aid in suppressing the rising 
insurrection. “Neither the expiring administration,” says he, “nor 
Congress, which had been in session until the 4th of March, had taken 
measures to increase or strengthen our naval power, notwithstanding 
the lowering aspect of our public affairs; so that when a few weeks 
after the inauguration I desired troops for the protection of the public 
property at Norfolk and Annapolis, or sailors to man and remove the 
vessels, neither soldiers-nor sailors could be procured. ‘There were no 
men to man our ships, nor were the few ships at our yards in a condi- 
tion to be put into immediate service.” (Report of 1862, p. 25.) This 
reads like a passage from Cooper’s “ History of our Continental Navy,” 
when that branch of the public service had scarcely an existence. 
Reiterating the remarks of his predecessor, he observes further on 
in the report of 1863: “It has been the policy of every commercial 
country to extend encouragement and give strength to the navy which 
protects its commerce. Such should be our clear and unquestionable 
policy.” Congress, it is true, gave freely when the country became in- 
volved in war, but that does not concern the question under considera- 
tion: we are now to consider how far we have exercised a wise fore- 
sight in keeping up the navy as the surest and most economical means 
of preserving peace, or keeping down the expenses when war compels 
an increase of force. Notwithstanding the representations made from 
time to time in behalf of the navy, we find this arm of the public ser- 
vice steadily declining as the first century of its history drew to a close. 
In 1865 the Secretary of the Navy (in his first annual report), after 
giving a statement, in detail, of the vessels comprising our several 
squadrons as he found it, speaks of the duties devolving upon our 
navy in time of peace. “It is apparent,” he adds, “that the means em- 
ployed were utterly inadequate to the ends to be obtained, and that our 
small fleet on these stations, consisting of forty-three vessels, mounting 
three hundred and fifty-six guns, was too small in number and too weak 
in character, force, and condition to perform the service required by the 
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ideas of the government and the expectations of our people. Of the 
forty-three vessels which composed: these several fleets not more than 
eighteen were in a condition for real service: some have been condemned 
as unseaworthy, and almost all required considerable repairs to bring 
them to their most efficient state.” After some further remarks on 
the unsuitableness of many of our vessels for naval purposes, he thus 
concludes: ‘These statements I may be permitted to say, without 
imputing blame to any one, exhibit our navy at a low ebb.” In another 
portion of the same report the Honorable Secretary proceeds: “Our 
prosperity, either as a producing or as a manufacturing people, is 
measured by our commerce with countries beyond. the sea, and wise 
statesmanship and true economy alike require adequate protection for 
this means of national wealth.” Again: “It is not to be doubted 
that any war with a foreign enemy must be a maritime war. The 
American people are accustomed to success on the ocean, and they 
would have little cause, and less inclination, to forgive a policy which, 
at the first sign of a foreign war, sent our navy hurrying ignomini- 
ously to our shores.’ Yet we have not, at this time, on any foreign 
station a squadron whose combined force would avail for a day against 
the powerful sea-going ironclads which both France and England have 
on the same stations.”  “ These are not agreeable facts to contemplate or 
to state, but, after giving the subject much investigation and reflection, 
I have felt it to be my duty to state the truth frankly through you (the 
President) to the representatives of the people, that they may deter- 
mine how much and how prompt action the situation requires.” The 
claims of the navy upon Congress are here certainly urged with great 
force, and yet our foreign squadrons are weaker to-day than when that 
report was written. 

In his second report (1870) the Honorable Secretary again speaks 
of the duties devolving upon our foreign squadrons, and again demon- 
strates the inadequacy of the force. “I have not,” he says, “repeated 
at length many of the important suggestions and recommendations for 
the improvement of the navy which I felt it my duty to make last year : 
but those recommendations still remain, and I beg to refer to, and again 
press, them as suggestive of much that is needed, not only for the 
efficiency of the naval service, but for the honor, safety, and welfare of 
the country.” . . . “Should Congress at any time think fit to adopt 
any measures looking to permanent improvement in the number and 
character of our naval force, the Department will be ready to furnish 
the proper information and estimates.” 

“T have felt it my duty,” he concludes, “to speak plainly in this, 
as in my last report, of the needs of our navy for its present and pos- 
sible duties, that Congress, fully informed upon the subject, may assume 

§ Softening the adverb, this is precisely what occurred in the ‘ Virginius’’ 
affair. 
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its share of responsibility before the country.” The most ardent enthu- 
siast for naval improvement could not ask for stronger appeals to Con- 
gress than these, and yet the navy steadily and surely declines. But in 
his third report the language of the Honorable Secretary is yet more 
earnest: “ Unless (he says in report of 1871) something is done in this 
direction (the replacing of useless ships) owr cruising navy, now by no 
means powerful, indeed scarcely respectable for a nation of our rank and 
responsibilities, will soon almost wholly pass out of existence as an arm 
of our national power!” “I feel it my duty,” he adds, “ again to press 
these considerations, so often presented already, in the hope that in their 
own time the representatives of the people will give their attention to the 
situation and take efficient measures at least to check the decline of our 
naval power.” This session closed, as many had done before, without 
action being taken. In the report of 1872 a list is given of all the 
ships in active service, and again the Honorable Secretary speaks of the 
extensive repairs needed : “This subject has been constantly pressed wpon 
Congress, and I again repeat it, because I am constantly warned, as ship 
after ship is withdrawn from active service and laid up without hope of 
usefulness in future, that the limit of our old resources is being rapidly 
reached, and without new material our cruising navy will in a few years 
pass almost entirely away.” (Report of 1872, p. 6.) 

Failing to elicit the attention of Congress, the Secretary in this 
report urges the building of a few small steamers, and Congress appro- 
priated money sufficient for the building of eight small vessels, but they 
added nothing, in a military point of view, to the strength of the navy, 
being too small for fighting-ships, and too slow for “ privateer-catchers,” 
or “commerce-destroyers,”’ or even for dispatch-vessels. The estimate 
placed upon the value of the eight new sloops by the Department itself 
may be readily seen from subsequent reports. In the report of 1873, 
and after the eight new sloops had been authorized, the Navy Depart- 
ment, showing that it did not consider this new acquisition as increasing 
the effective force of the navy, continued its earnest appeals to Con- 
gress. “Many of the ships in the navy list (says the Secretary, November 
29, 1873), and which serve to swell the number, are far from being such 
as are really needed, and their true condition, which has been often offi- 
cially represented to Congress, can be fully understood and appreciated by 
reference to the reports of the bureaus.” In allusion to the “ Virginius” 
affair, the Honorable Secretary says in relation to the preparation for the 
possible event of hostilities: “ These (our vessels of war) will be ready 
Sor sea fully fitted as fast as proper crews can be provided for them, and 
if the necessity for action should come before the time for it arrives, all that 
there is of the American navy, which can be put afloat on the Atlantic 
Ocean, will be in a condition and position to take its proper part.” 
That is to say, we had no reserve whatever to fall back upon should 
events lead to a war with Spain, “Inadequate as this force may reason- 
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ably be deemed to the responsibilities and pretensions of a government like 
ours, and greatly at disadvantage as we certainly will be in respect of 
number and character of vessels in a contest with the fleets of any respect- 
able naval power, I believe that the activity, etc., of the navy would avail.” 
“T confidently rely for support in this attitude,” he concludes, “ upon 
the patriotism and good sense of the American people and their repre- 
sentatives, who cannot fail to remember that our naval condition is the 
result of causes which have been constantly pressed upon their considera- 
tion, but which have failed to receive full attention, doubtless on account 
of more pressing present requirements and obligations; and who will 
also clearly realize that duties constantly postponed are certain to be 
more difficult and much more expensive when performed in haste under 
the pressure of imperious necessity.” .. . 

“ The occasion has shown clearly, I think, that our navy as i exists 
should at least be put in a condition for active service.” And yet Con- 
gress adjourned without doing anything for the navy. 

In the report of 1874 the Honorable Secretary simply reviews what 
has been achieved by the Department, and ceases the hopeless task of 
urging upon Congress measures of improvement. “ All that there is 
of our navy,” he says, in conclusion, “is or will be in the best state 
possible for vessels of their respective classes.” 

If we take the case of bureau reports, we find the same hopeless 
task of recommending year after year measures of improvement. Not to 
accumulate illustrations unnecessarily we may cite the Ordnance Bureau 
as an example. For years past such distinguished officers as Warring- 
ton, Morris, Dahlgren, and others have pressed upon the attention of 
Congress the necessity of a gunnery-ship, and yet we are to this day 
without one,—probably the only maritime power of any pretensions to 
respectability who have utterly neglected this important branch of edu- 
cation. But the most forcible illustration of all comes last, not because 
it is the most forcible, but because it happens to be the last in point of 
time. Under date of October 30, 1874, the chief of Bureau of Ord- 
nance in his annual report recommends the re-arming of the navy with 
breech-loading rifled cannon. This recommendation came not a day too 
soon, and met the hearty concurrence of the entire body of the navy. 

The report, with its recommendation indorsed by the Navy Depart- 
ment, went to the Capitol, and has never been heard of since,—Congress 
adjourned without even a passing notice of it. 

Now, it is unnecessary to say here that a radical change in our sys- 
tem of ordnance, involving the entire re-arming of the navy, is one of 
the most important measures that could affect this branch of the public 
service, It is to be doubted if this re-arming could be completely ac- 
complished under three years, and yet in a matter so nearly concerning 
our interests on the ocean, Congress adjourned without taking the slight- 
est notice of the subject. 
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If we turn to the exhaustive reports of the admiral of the navy, 
we find the same abundant evidence there, the same candid, outspoken 
representations of the decline of our navy, the same urgent appeals for 
its regeneration, the same barrenness of results, 

But if the mortifying positicn in which we were placed by the 
“Virginius” affair failed to awaken our people and their representa- 
tives to the inadequacy of our naval force ; if the exposition of our im- 
potency when threatened with hostilities with a fifth-rate power failed to 
move our legislators, it is idle to hope, in the present condition of affairs, 
to effect a change by the mere force of language. The experiment has 
been tried now during one hundred years, and has signally failed. 

It is hardly necessary to explain that, in a military point, we really 
have no navy at the present time. “The strength of any navy, con- 
sidered in a national point of view,” says James, in comparing the 
naval forces of England and France in 1793, “is its line of battle, 
rather than its detached or frigate force. The latter may cruise about 
and intercept trade, or levy contributions on some comparatively insig- 
nificant colonial territory ; but it is the former that arrays itself before 
formidable batteries, and strikes dread into the heart of the state.” 
(James, vol. i. p. 52.) 

Now, we have not at this time a single vessel of war that could take 
her place in the line of battle on the broad ocean ; so that, having no 
line of battle, we cannot, strictly speaking, be said to have a military 
marine. According to the official code of naval tactics of the French, 
who for the past one hundred and seventy-nine years have been the 
best authorities on the subject, a fleet, or as they term it, a “ naval army,” 
consists of at least twelve ships of the line, or of vessels of war of equal 
military value, whatever may be the number of small vessels or trans- 
ports which accompany it. So, also, in the authorized code of steam 
tactics of our own navy, a fleet is said to consist of twelve or more ves- 
sels, meaning vessels whose fighting power entitles them to be placed 
in the line of battle. 

The history of our navy furnishes abundant evidence to show that 
our most distinguished officers have laid great stress upon this point. 
Commodore Stewart, in response to a resolution of Congress asking 
information on certain points relating to naval affairs, wrote as follows 
under date: “U.S. S. ‘Constellation,’ November 12, 1812.” 

“ Question by Congress. What description of naval force do you 
think best adapted to the defense of our coasts and commerce ? 

“ Answer. Skips of the line are best calculated for the defense of 
our coasts and for the protection of our inward and outward commerce 
when engaged in a war with a foreign maritime power, for it cannot 
be supposed that in war such a power will only send to our coasts 
frigates and smaller cruisers because we possess no other description of 
vessels, Their first object will be to restrain, by ships of the line, our 
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frigates and other cruisers from departing and preying on their com- 
merce. Their next object will be to send their smaller cruisers in pur- 
suit of our commerce, and by having their ships of the line parading 
on our coast, threatening our more exposed seaport towns and prevent- 
ing the departure of our small cruisers, they will be capturing what 
commerce may have escaped them, and recapturing what prizes may 
have fallen into our hands, etc., ete.” 

This letter was indorsed by Commodores Hull and Morris. 

These arguments are equally applicable to-day, when torpedo-boats 
will be met by torpedo-boats, rams with rams; the strength of the line 
of battle, of what description soever of ships it may be composed, still 
represents the true power of the navy. 

Again, in 1826, Commodore John Rodgers, on behalf of the Board 
of Navy Commissioners, settled upon twenty-five line-of-battle ships as 
the number we should have ready to fit out in the event of war, and 
finally the admiral of the navy in his plan for a peace establishment in 
1869 fixed upon the number of ten. 

It is unnecessary here to indicate what a modern ship of the line 
should be, but whether her power lies in her guns, or whether it consists 
of the ram combined with a high rate of speed, or of torpedoes, or of 
all three combined, her military value should be equal to that of the 
ships of the line of the leading maritime powers. Now, the United 
States does not possess a single ship of the line. In glancing over our 
past history it may be asked, by way of illustrating the point, of what 
military advantages were the victories gained in our frigate fights, as in 
the capture of the “Guerriere,” the “ Macedonian,” and the “ Java” ? 
We are fond of referring to these as brilliant actions, and we may cite 
the ships that won those victories as fine specimens of naval architee- 
ture for that day, and they and their batteries we think rather led the 
way in their respective branches of naval science, and the seamanship 
was the best, and the tactical skill displayed was admirable,—all that is 
freely granted ; but how far did the capture of a few small ships out of 
the six hundred then possessed by England influence the final results of 
the war? Nota particle! Ina military point of view the only result 
growing out of these single actions was the moral effect it produced on 
our own people. The moral effect produced in war is an element of 
strategy it is true, but to be complete it should operate upon the enemy 
as well as upon ourselves. But the loss of the little frigates named 
could hardly have demoralized the fleet, much less have disturbed the 
Privy Council of Great Britain: their loss could have produced, in 
fact, no effect upon the enemy whatever. The battles on the lakes, on 
the other hand, were of an entirely different character, and serve still 
further to illustrate the point. There the naval forces of the two coun- 
tries were about on a par, and to all intents and purposes the “ Law- 
rence” and the “ Niagara” brigs, the “ Eagle” and the “Saratoga,” of 
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twenty and twenty-six guns respectively, were, for all practical pur- 
poses, line-of-battle ships, and took their places in the line of battle, 
and the strategic results of the victories on Lakes Erie and Champlain 
were immediate and of the highest importance to the country. Perry’s 
victory caused the evacuation of Michigan and enabled the American 
arms to be carried into Canada; and that of McDonough prevented Sir 
George Provost from invading Northern New York; and from the 
moment victory declared itself for the American squadron to the end °* 
of the war the northern frontier was cleared of the enemy. These 
battles illustrated great principles in the science of war. We have the 
authority of the English themselves for saying that in their warfare on 
the lakes they lost everything but their honor. 

But on the Atlantic Ocean the British line numbered one hundred 
and two of what are technically termed ships of the line, carrying an 
aggregate of eight thousand six hundred and ninety-eight guns, against 
a detached fleet of which, our entire navy could have effected absolutely 
nothing. 

In the Mexican war the enemy having no ships of their own, and 
failing to prevail upon foreigners to fit out privateers to prey upon our 
commerce, our ships of war had full military value. So, too, in the 
war of the Rebellion; having no ships to meet us on the ocean, our 
improvised navy possessed its full military value. An old ferry-boat 
with a couple of 9-inch guns on board could as effectively blockade a 
Southern river and prevent the passage of small unarmed steamers with 
supplies for the rebels as could a fifty-gun ship. 

But when the “ Virginius” affair took place the inherent weakness 
of our navy was at once exposed. It was then seen that we had not a 
single vessel of war that could take the sea against the fighting ships of 
Spain, about the weakest of all maritime countries. Nor had we any 
vessels in reserve that could be fitted out to meet on equal terms such iron- 
clads as the “ Vitoria,” “Numancia,” or “ Arapiles;” so that had hostili- 
ties broken out between the two countries our entire trade in the Medi- 
terranean and with Great Britain and the north of Europe, the former 
alone amounting to nearly forty-seven millions of dollars per annum, 
must have fallen a prey to the Spanish cruisers. “ All that there was 
of the American navy on the Atlantic,” we are told by the Secretary 
of the Navy, was put in a condition for war, and that “all” could 
have been swept from the ocean by such ironclads as the Spaniards then 
had at the principal strategic points. Our wooden vessels, with short- 
range guns, would certainly have been of little use in operating against 
ironclads armed with heavy rifled cannon; while the monitors, slow in 
speed and slow in fire, with turrets and decks too weak to withstand 
modern ordnance, would have been of little avail. To put the case in 
its mildest form, the “ Virginius” affair placed the United States in a 
very embarrassing position for the time being; but, although it be- 
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trayed such an utter absence of ready or reserved power, it failed to 
attract proper attention. The lesson was in fact thrown away upon us. 
Who has not read and reread with ever-increasing pain the story of the 
“‘ Chesapeake” and the “ Leopard”? Let us turn for a moment to the 
reflections of the dispassionate and judicious Cooper on this affair. 
“The national pride had been wounded, and the injury rankled the 
deeper because all intelligent men felt that the nation was not in a con- 
dition to resent the insult. The English squadron that then lay in 
Lynnhaven Bay was probably equal to blockading the entire naval 
force of the United States, and this, too, it ought never to be forgotten, 
in a country that met its current expenses and extinguished an ancient 
debt with the duties on its imports alone, which possessed seven hun- 
dred thousand tons of shipping in foreign trade, and had nearly one 
hundred thousand registered seamen.” And yet eighteen months were 
suffered to pass before Congress did anything for the navy. It is evi- 
dent from the extract just given that motives of economy had nothing 
to do with keeping down the navy. 

Nothing is here said of the rebuilding of the “ Lancaster” and 
“ Miantonomah”’ classes, because that is not the result of legislation, 
but due entirely to the energy of the Navy Department, nor of torpe- 
does, because their military value as an offensive weapon—liable in the 
first flush of resuscitation to be exaggerated—is not yet determined. 
Had our coasts been strewn with torpedoes from Eastport to Key 
West it would not have prevented the bloody tragedy of Santiago de 
Cuba; nor will torpedoes ever save our commerce from annihilation by 
cruisers having greater speed and longer-range guns than our own. 

It is clear, then, 1st, that we have neither ships nor guns suitable, 
not for a war navy, but for a peace establishment ; 2d, that neither 
ships nor guns suitable for our needs could be produced under from two 
to three years; 3d, that such a peace navy as we have is dwindling 
away; 4th, that these facts have been repeatedly but vainly pressed 
upon the attention of Congress by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Cooper, in commenting upon the great difficulty in obtaining 
proper legislation for the navy in the early part of the century, ob- 
serves that: “In a democracy there exists a standing necessity for re- 
ducing everything to the average comprehension, the high intelligence 
of a nation usually conceding as much to its ignorance as it imparts. 
One of the worst consequences in a practical sense of this compromise 
of knowledge is to be found in the want of establishments that require 
foresight and liberality to be well managed; for the history of every 
democracy has shown that it has been deficient in the wisdom on which 
are dependent those expenditures that foster true economy by antici- 
pating evils and avoiding the waste of precipitation, want of system, 
and a want of knowledge.” “The new government was now (1800) 
to experience evils of this nature, that are perhaps inseparable from 
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popular power, and to contend with the cry of extravagance, as ex- 
travagance is usually viewed by those who have not sufficient informa- 
tion to understand that as in ordinary transactions the highest pay 
commands the best service, so in public things the expenditures made 
in a time of peace are the surest means of obtaining economy in time 
of war.” 

These views are not entirely correct, nor are those of Frost, who, in his 
history, charges Congress with willful and deliberate neglect of the navy. 
Our legislators are fair representatives of the intelligence and patriotism 
of our people, and, as a body, have on very many occasions discovered 
towards the navy an exceedingly enlightened and liberal spirit. The 
single instance of the Naval Academy‘ may be cited to show a breadth 
of views and a generosity in supplies that merits and receives the sincere 
gratitude of the navy at large. The trouble seems to lie in our system. 
Let us trace, by way of example, an important naval project from its 
origin and see what becomes of it. The chief of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance in his annual report, already alluded to, recommended the very 
important measure of re-arming our ships,—the most important measure, 
it is needless to repeat, that could just now affect our navy. This report 
was sent to the Secretary of the Navy, who approved of the recom- 
mendation and forwarded it to the President, thence it went with.all 
other Executive documents to the Capitol, and copies were furnished to 
the Naval Committee of both houses. What became of it there? Who 
read it? Let us say the chairman of the House Committee, and who 
is he? Not to be personal, let us here take the case of the average 
member of Congress and place him in the chair. He was probably 
educated for the bar, and enjoys a large practice at home; he has a 
numerous constituency all having equal claims upon his time and atten- 
tion. Besides being chairman of the Naval Committee he may be, and 
often is,a member of some other committee besides ; his desk is crowded 
with books and papers, his brain with schemes. Friends throng his 
private apartments at night, and eager applicants intercept him on the 
stairs on his way to breakfast in the morning. But, besides the report 
of the chief of Ordnance Bureau, there are the reports of other chiefs 
claiming his attention, to say nothing of the report of the Secretary of 
the Navy and the President’s message, the current business of the 
House, and the numerous questions of public interest constantly coming 
up in the House for discussion. To give the attention necessary to a 
clear understanding of subjects with which one is entirely unfamiliar 
amid all this turmoil is more than can be expected of mortal man. 
Furthermore, questions of a purely technical nature, which to the naval 
officer, educated from boyhood to the profession, are not of easy solution, 
cannot be readily comprehended by the civilian educated to the bar, 

‘But the Naval Academy was started and for some years maintained entirely 


by the Navy Department, and without authority of Congress. 
Vou. VI.—No. 5. 34 
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even when he can give the subject his deliberate and undivided atten- 
tion. Who is there in Congress then to study the true interests of the 
navy? Not one! Asa natural consequence session after session passes 
away, as it has been doing these hundred years past, and little is done 
for the navy save what is accomplished by the personal exertions of 
those in the Executive Department. It has been shown now that the 
_ Executive has done all that was possible in the way of urging the claims 
of the navy upon Congress, and that Congress, while well disposed, 
even liberal, is yet difficult to reach. The natural conclusion then is 
that there is a defect somewhere in our system,—a sort of missing link 
between the executive and legislative branches,—and the question now 
to consider is how to remedy that defect? The remedy is perfectly 
practicable and easy. We must adopt a naval policy, and that policy 
must be lined out with care and deliberation by a body of men who 
have the time and the knowledge to perform so important a work, and 
who enjoy the full confidence of the country. This measure is in ac- 
cordance with the general practice of our own and other countries. In 
England the practice has been to issue a royal commission to persons 
specially qualified to investigate and report upon such questions con- 
cerning the navy as involve too much time and labor for the admiralty, 
with its daily duties, to handle. The first of these commissions issued 
in the time of James I., 1604. The second (of 1618) drew forth a 
report which contains a complete account of the state of the English 
navy at that day, and from which historians have liberally drawn. 
Bridging over the centuries we may come at once to the present time, 
afd refer to one of the latest of such commissions, as it is one of the 
most important. So much abuse had been heaped upon the British 
Board of Admiralty that the question of its reorganization was brought 
up in Parliament March 12, 1861, where, after some discussion, it was 
“ Ordered, That a select committee be appointed to inquire into the con- 
stitution of the Board of Admiralty and the various duties devolving 
thereon ; also as to the general effect of such system on the navy.” A 
committee of fifteen members was appointed,’ when it was further “ Or- 
dered, That the committee consider the present system of promotion 
and retirement.” 

The investigation of this committee was brought to a sudden termi- 
nation without arriving at any definite conclusion, but the record is 
voluminous and contains probably the most thorough exposition of the 
question of naval administration to be found anywhere. It may be 
stated, however, that the great mass of evidence went to show that the 

5 The following are the names of the committee. Those marked with an asterisk 
had served as first lords; those in italics as members of previous boards: Sir James 
Graham,* Sir Francis Baring,* Sir John Packington,* Right Honorable I. W. 
Henley, Lord Clarence Paget, Mr. Corry, Admiral Duncombe, Sir Henry Wil- 


loughby, Mr. Beamish, Mr. Finlay, Mr. Bentick, Sir James Elphinstone, Mr. 
Stanfield, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. Whitbread. 
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constitution of the Board of Admiralty would not be disturbed. One 
of the last of such commissions in England was the scientific committee 
of fifteen, appointed in December, 1870, to consider the present state 
of naval architecture and the requirements of naval warfare. It was 
composed of six naval officers and nine gcientific gentlemen, with Lord 
Dufferin as chairman. The result of the labors of this committee is 
clearly apparent in the increased efficiency of the English navy. But 
the history of the French navy furnishes us with a yet more remarkable 
example in point, viz.: the Enquéte Parlementaire of October, 1849. 
The appointment of this committee was conformably to a decree passed 
by the French Assembly to investigate the actual condition of the navy 
and its requirements. This committee was in session for two years; 
the members visited all the dock-yards in France, questioned many naval 
officers, principally those of experience, as well as others connected with 
the navy, and adjourned in November, 1851, having made the most 
extensive and thorough examination of the subject committed to their 
consideration. Their report forms a valuable essay on naval govern- 
ment. It begins by assuming an enemy,—the one most likely to oppose 
them on the sea,—and then proceeds to determine the amount and char- 
acter of the naval force necessary to overwhelm that enemy in the event 
of hostilities. The first point to settle, therefore, was their line of 
battle. Forty-five ships of the line was the force determined on. 
Having established this as a basis, the committee lined out with great 
wisdom and foresight a naval policy for France, and that policy has 
been ever since, more or less, adhered to. It was due entirely to the 
labors of this commission that the French navy was brought up from 
a state of positive inferiority to rival the renowned fleets of England, 
from a state of demoralization in 1848 to the highest state of efficiency 
and discipline in 1854. In respect to commissions, numerous prece- 
dents can be furnished from the history of our own country. Shortly 
after the close of the war of 1812 a joint commission of army and 
naval officers was ordered to report on our sea-coast defenses. In 
1819-20 a similar commission examined and reported on the sites for 
our navy-yards. 

The letters of the Secretary of War of April 7, 1836, and May 12, 
1840, accompanying the reports of commissioners on national defenses, 
including the reports themselves, with the letters of Lieutenant (the 
late General) Halleck, of Lieutenant Maury, and. Lieutenant (the late 
Admiral) Dahlgren, taken together form an absolutely exhaustive trea- 
tise on the subject of our national defenses, in which the military value 
of the navy in time of war is fully and ably set forth. The last ex- 
ample in this connection necessary to cite is to be found in the last 
session of a late Congress. It is in the case of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Jan. 15, 1875, Senator Wright moved to take up Senate bill: 
964, to provide for the revision of the laws for the collection of duties... 
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This bill “ provides for a commission of seven members, to be com- 
posed of one member of the Senate, to be designated by the President 
of the Senate, two members-elect of the House of Representatives of 
the Forty-fourth Congress, to be designated by the Speaker of the 
present House, two officers in the customs service, and two citizens 
familiar with the laws for the collection of the customs duties, to be 
appointed by the President, which commission shall terminate on the 
first Monday of December, 1875. It is to be the duty of the commis- 
sion to inquire into such changes of the rates and classification and 
modes of collecting duties on imported goods as will promote the public 
service, the relations of foreign trade to domestic industry, the mutual 
adjustment of the systems of taxation by customs and excise, with a 
view of insuring the requisite revenue with the least disturbance or 
inconvenience to the progress of industry and the development of the 
resources of the country ; into the manner in which officers charged with 
the collection of duties perform their duties, and into the best measures 
to promote the efficiency of this service. The commission is to report 
through the Secretary of the Treasury to Congress, either in the form 
of a bill or bills, a complete revision of the laws relating to customs 
duties and the collection of the same, and to report such facts pertaining 
to the trade, industry, commerce, or taxation of the country as will be 
conducive to the public interests. The members of the commission are 
to receive only the expenses actually and necessarily incurred while in 
the discharge of the duties hereby imposed.” This bill was sent to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, received his approval, and was passed. The 
Senate bill just referred to is recommended as a model for a bill to pro- 
vide for a commission to examine into and report upon the laws affect- 
ing the navy,—that is to say, for the appointment of a commission of 
two members from each House of Congress, two eminent civilians, to 
be appointed by the President, two naval officers of high rank, and 
one naval secretary. . The proposition for such a bill should have the 
sanction and support of the Navy Department. 

With the approval of the Honorable Secretary of the Navy there 
would be no trouble in securing the passage of such a bill, involving as 
it does no expenditure of money (save the actual expenses of the com- 
missioners), and promising such important results to the country at 
large and its defenses. The great advantage of such a commission is 
to be seen in the results of the labors of similar bodies. Being a crea- 
tion of Congress the report made by it would command respect as the 
fruit of careful study by men distinguished for their ability in that par- 
ticular line. Every recommendation of the Executive would then be 
known in Congress to be in accordance with a carefully matured plan, 
every act of legislation but the carrying out of a wise, far-reaching 
policy, devised by the legislative and military wisdom of the country. 
The report of such a commission would be a chart, as it were, lining 
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out distinctly the course we should pursue in naval matters. A policy 
once determined on much useless discussion would be. avoided, much 
money saved, and the country placed in a condition ready at all times 
to vindicate the honor of the flag on the sea. Since the close of the 
civil war our naval appropriations have averaged about twenty-six mil- 
lion dollars per annum. Had we during this period pursued a wise 
naval policy, who can doubt that we would now have a national marine 
worthy of the name, instead of having our Secretary of the Navy 
deploring our weakness on the ocean ? 

On the list of the navies of the world the United States stands 
No. 3 in respect to annual expenditures, but No. 6 only in fighting power. 
Surely, then, economy has nothing to do with the motives which influ- 
ence legislation for the navy. If there be any truth in the saying, 
attributed to an eminent English statesman (Bolingbroke), that “History 
is philosophy teaching by example,” we certainly have an illustration 
of it here. Let us profit by the lesson while it is yet time. The days 
for wars of thirty years’ duration are over. In an age of steam and 
electricity campaigns are “short, sharp, and decisive.” It was but the 
other day that France was rudely awakened from her fatal dream of 
security to find those fair provinces of the Rhine wrested from her and 
peace actually signed within the short space of ten months. And what 
would be our condition were we suddenly involved in a war, not with 
a first-rate naval power, for then we would have to abandon our entire 
commerce to its fate and shut ourselves up on the defensive, nor even 
with a second- or third-rate naval power, but let us run down the list till 
we get to Spain: and how are we prepared to meet her, with her work- 
shops and gun-foundries in England? She can get as many fast iron- 
clads, as many breech-loading rifles, as many torpedo-boats as she chooses 
to pay for, while we would be reduced to the humiliating alternative of 
importing our guns, or else of going without! But the time for argu- 
ment has passed; the earnest appeals of our Navy Department should at 
once receive the attention of our people, who should fully understand 
that we cannot with impunity “organize our scanty national marine 
on any but the surest foundation.” 

The action of the Navy Department in appointing an Advisory 
Board, the report of that Board, and more especially the exhaustive 
report on the condition of the navy by the Hon. B. W. Harris, chair- 
man of the House Naval Committee, all exhibit a lively interest in our 
naval affairs, and there is reason to hope that Congress will enact the 
laws necessary to the carrying out of the various recommendations of 
the committee. But in view of our past history it would be the height 
of folly to rest content with this one spasmodic effort. Something of a 
more permanent character is needed. The organic laws on which our. 
naval establishment rests require revision, and none more so than that 
on which our naval administration is based. 
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WINNING HIS SPURS. 
(Continued from page 496.) 


VI. 


MEANTIME there had been the mischief to pay at Sandy. Captain 
Canker, as we have seen, was irate at the defeat of his little scheme for 
the “discipline” of his subordinates. It was some consolation to dis- 
cover that Glenham had escaped the toils only at the expense of Truscott, 
who, thought Canker, would be far more missed at the ball than the 
officer whose going he had originally interdicted. Then when the 
telegraphic summons reached him which virtually made it his duty to 
send Truscott up to Fort Whipple, he was chagrined and disgusted 
beyond expression. There was an implied censure in the words “unless 
services are urgently needed” which indicated to him that the general 
thought his detention of either Glenbam or Truscott a piece of arbitrar- 
iness (“not so much that as contrariness,” explained Colonel Pelham 
afterwards) and unwarranted by the circumstances as known to him 
the night before the start. But Canker, like many a better man, was 
judged subsequently by the light of events that he could not then have 
known, and, unlike many a better man, received support and sympathy 
in place of censure. Now that two of the colonel’s favorites had 
- escaped him, Canker bethought him of a third victim, the regimental 
quartermaster. This officer, a gentleman who had grown old in service, 
was already gray and rheumatic, who habitually walked with a cane 
when he walked at all, had originally been appointed to his staff posi- 
tion because, said the then commanding officer, “ He isn’t good for any- 
thing else.” He had, nevertheless, proved a very efficient and valuable 
quartermaster, and had for some years performed the varied and intri- 
cate functions of that office without having added much to his own 
comfort, but a great deal towards the comfort of others. There is never 
a time on the frontier when the dames of the garrison, from the lady 
of the commanding officer down to the widow of the late Private 
Moriarty (who still hangs on to her husband’s old company for suste- 
nance), are not besieging the post quartermaster with some plea or other, 
—a partition to be put up here, a chimney repaired, glass put in, a new 
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coat of paint in the parlor, a storm-door like the colonel’s, a new stove 
like the one you gave Mrs. Major, or a wash-biler an’ findher like Mrs. 
Mulligan’s. They are always pestering him for something. The great 
depot of Jeffersonville does not contain the volume of stores that could 
be asked for by the women of a four company post in one winter; there 
is never enough of any one item to go round, and always more appli- 
cants than there are coal-scuttles; somebody has to be refused, and 
frequently fifteen or twenty somebodies, and then nothing under heaven 
can save that quartermaster’s reputation. The patience of Job (without 
his boils), the meekness of Moses, and the resources of Rothschild might 
help that functionary in his desperately hopeless task of satisfying a 
whole garrison, but they couldn’t do it long. The more you give some 
women the more they demand, and the annual appropriation for the 
purchase of army stores and supplies could readily be distributed among 
the laundresses of any one regiment (in the days when we had those 
blessings) without satisfying their cravings for more. It isn’t always 
that they really need the article demanded, they simply want something 
that some other woman hasn’t, so that she may want and cannot get it, 
and the rule is general, being by no means confined to the sturdy wives 
of the rank and file, but applicable to the ladies whose garments they 
weekly washed and mutilated at New York prices. God help the 
nervous, sensitive, or irritable man who has to take these duties on his 
shoulders; not one in a hundred could long maintain a mental balance, 
let alone the financial ditto. 

But Bucketts was no such martyr. He had been a colonel of vol- 
unteers, was shot through the leg in the Wilderness, and hobbled into 
the veteran reserves, thence into the infantry of the line as a second 
lieutenant, and had succeeded only in getting a modest bar on his shoul- 
ders when the consolidation of ’71 took place and wellnigh stranded 
him. Thrown upon the unassigned list, he would have had small chance 
of retention but for the fact that the “ Benzine Board” speedily made 
more vacancies in the cavalry than in the rest of the arms of service 
combined, and very properly, said the slow-going infantry and artil- 
lerymen, we should profit by the fastness of you horsemen which has 
rendered promotion a possibility. And so several score of semi- 
invalided and semi-mustered-out footmen, dozens of whom had never 
straddled a horse in their lives (and to this day are objects of wonder- 
ment to their men when they “get into saddle”), became full-fledged 
cavalry officers. Bucketts accepted the situation like a man, came out 
and joined the —th in Nebraska when the Union Pacific was being 
built, his baggage consisting of one trunk and three baskets of cham- 
pagne. “Gentlemen,” said he, “I understand that a cavalry officer who 
is thrown has to set up the wine for the crowd. The law of the land 
has made me a cavalryman, but all the Congressmen from the Capitol 
to John Chamberlin’s couldn’t make me a horseman. There’s my 
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credentials: pitch in, and let up on me hereafter!” Bucketts was a 
popular man from that day. Whereas Canker, who entered the —th 
at the same time and under precisely similar circumstances, barring 
the wound, seemed to imagine that his new commission as captain of 
cavalry carried with it all that the name implied, and that he became 
an authority on horses and horsemanship without further qualification. 
Profound discretion in the selection of his “mounts” had enabled him 
thus far to escape the ignominy of a “throw,” bnt he never rode or 
could ride a horse twenty-five miles without laying that horse up chafed 
and sore for days afterward, yet he was incessantly punishing his men 
for faulty horsemanship. 

Bucketts had not done a particle of guard duty for three or four 
years. His office duties were constant, and when not at his desk he 
would bestride a fat, easy-going little saddle-mule and amble about the 
post with a green-lined sun-umbrella hoisted over his head and blue- 
glass shades for his eyes, and thus keep track of the improvements and 
the working-parties ; he gave his whole attention to his legitimate work, 
and was rarely called upon for any other; but this time Canker con- 
cluded, in his own language, to “ give Bucketts a whirl.” 

“ My compliments to the quartermaster,” said he to the orderly some 
hours after Truscott left the post, “and say I want to see him.” 

There had been a time when Bucketts and he were on intimate 
terms, had wellnigh concluded an alliance defensive and offensive on 
their entrance into the —th, because they thought that their new com- 
rades would be apt to slight or snub them in some way; but Bucketts 
had speedily won his way into the affections and respect of the officers 
of the regiment, a thing which Canker never succeeded in doing, and 
he hated Bucketts and called him a “ bootlick” behind his back because 
of his better fortune. They had drifted apart, and were only on terms 
of ordinary garrison courtesy, but Canker never lost an opportunity of 
endeavoring to worry Bucketts in some way, and generally got the worst 
of it, since Bucketts, without trying at all, could stir up a company 
commander a dozen timesaday. However, Canker had the whip-hand 
now and meant to use it. It was just the time of day when the quar- 
termaster, having completed the rounds of the post, was wont to send 
his mule to the corral, get out of his collar and cuffs into an easy old 
alpaca duster, and with a palm-leaf fan in one hand, and, not unfre- 
quently, a comforting beverage of his own composition in the other, to 
spread himself upon a wicker settee in the cool retreat of his own parlor 
and doze away an hour in a noonday siesta. “I’ll spoil his nap any- 
how, damn him!” gritted Canker between his teeth, “and I’ll partly 
pay off old ‘Catnip’ into the bargain.” 

Poor old Bucketts rose with a sigh as the orderly delivered his 
message, and having arrayed himself in his cool white blouse, he took 
his cane and umbrella and stumped slowly and painfully along officers’ 
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row in the blazing heat until he came to Canker’s quarters, knocked 
and entered. “ Mr. Bucketts,” said the temporary commander (Buck- 
etts was a brevet major, and generally so addressed ; but Canker had 
not a brevet, even in the volunteer service, and ignored everybody else’s 
when he could), “ you will have to do officer-of-the-day duty. The 
colonel has seen fit to deprive me of the services of the adjutant this 
morning, and now I have nobody. You will have to act as adjutant, 
therefore, attend stables with Company A, run your own work, and go 
on as officer of the day.” 

Bucketts merely bowed acquiescence, and looked serenely undis- 
turbed. Knowing his man, the communication was by no means unex- 
pected. Indeed, before leaving, Truscott had asked him to attend to 
these very matters, and had sent a note to Canker informing him that 
the quartermaster would do so. Canker had an undoubted right to 
send for the latter and satisfy himself of the understanding, but if it 
had put the staff-officer to no inconvenience there would have been no 
solace to his wounded self-importance. Bucketts’ unruffled urbanity 
only served to irritate him the more. “ Anything further, sir?” asked 
the quartermaster after a pause, in which Canker had been pettishly 
tossing about some papers on his desk. “ Yes, sir. Mr. Bucketts, 
when you come into the presence of your commanding officer you 
should wear your uniform: it is not respectful to appear as you are 
dressed.” 

“ This is exactly what I wear every day in Colonel Pelham’s pres- 
ence, captain; he knows that I have to be out much of the day in the 
hot sun, and it has grown to be a custom here,” replied Bucketts, 
coloring slightly, but speaking calmly notwithstanding his sense of 
annoyance. 

“That don’t excuse it, sir,” said Canker; “Colonel Pelham has 
ideas of discipline which differ materially from mine. When I am in 
command it will not be permitted. That will do, sir.’ And Bucketts, 
mad enough to hammer his superior’s features into pulp, which he could 
readily enough have done, stumped sadly off to his lonely quarters. 
So kindly and courteous himself, so ready to oblige, so considerate in 
all his relations with others, he nevertheless was keenly alive to any 
slight or injustice; and that a man who was in every way his mental 
inferior should take this method of despitefully entreating him was a 
hard thing to bear. But then that is one of the blissful features of 
army life. 

Bucketts’ misery was not one to lack for company. Too indignant 
to seek consolation in his customary nap, he was about to return to his 
office, when the doorway was darkened by the entrance of the officer 
of the day, one of the subalterns who had not been included in the 
Prescott party. He looked hot and ill tempered. 

“ Bucketts, lend me your mule; my horse is out at herd with the 
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rest of them, and that d—d man, Canker, has sent me orders to go out 
at once and visit the herd guard. What’s got into him, anyhow ?” 

“Take the mule if you like, but don’t ask conundrums. He sent 
for me just now and rode over me rough-shod for not being in uniform. 
I’m mad enough to take a drink. Have one?” 

The junior assented, and, pending the arrival of the quartermaster’s 
mule, the two officers discussed their toddy and the vagaries of their 
temporary post commander. Ten minutes spent in this occupation had 
partially blunted the edges of their grievances, and they were prepared 
to look with more equanimity upon matters in general, when the orderly 
trumpeter suddenly darted into the room. 

“Commanding officer’s compliments, sirs. Wants to see you both,” 
and was off like a shot. 

‘‘ Now what new devilment is he devising?” said Bucketts, ruefully, 
pulling off his “ working-dress” and preparing to get into the hot uni- 
form he had to wear. Before he could complete the change, however, 
there was a quick, sharp step along the piazza, and Canker himself 
appeared. 

“ Never mind your blouse now, Bucketts; it’s business this time. 
Here, Mr. Carroll, get your herds in quick as a flash; take a dozen men 
with you, armed; I’ll look out for your guard and prisoners; the 
Tontos have jumped the reservation !” 

What change in toneand manner! Ten minutes ago, peevish, queru- 
lous, almost complaining, and entirely unjust, Captain Canker had dis- 
gusted his subordinates. Now, quick, animated, a soldierly ring in 
every word, his whole bearing commanded their respect. Many a time 
before had his comrades noted this odd trait in his character. The 
presence of danger, the chance of a fight, the excitement of active 
service wrought an instant change in the very nature of the man— 
and in the thoughts of his officers. A moment before they were ready 
to hammer him, now eager to support and obey. 

Carroll picked up his sabre, and started across the parade on the 
run. Canker and Bucketts followed as rapidly as the latter could stump 
his way while listening to his senior’s recital of the news. Two ranch- 
men living up the valley had just come in to say that the Indians had 
swooped down and driven off their horses and cattle soon after noon. 
Then, before they had half told their story, a teamster came tearing in 
to the post from the Prescott road, his horse wounded, saying that the 
foothills were swarming with Apaches, and begging for ammunition. 
At the guard-house Canker ordered the sergeant to call in at once all 
the working-parties of the Indian prisoners, and himself inspected the 
locks and fastenings of the room in which some particularly hard cases 
were confined. Meantime, Carroll, with a dozen or more of the men, 
had hastened off to the westward, among the hills and ravines, to 
search for and bring in the herds, while throughout the barracks the 
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men were quickly and without confusion buckling on their “ thimble- 
belts” and revolvers, and gathering, carbine in hand, along the company 
parades. The civilians who had come in with the news were surrounded 
by an eager group, and were enlarging upon their experiences of the 
morning, when suddenly a shot was heard down under the bluff towards 
the post garden, where many of the Indian prisoners were kept at work 
during the day. It was quickly followed by another, then half a dozen 
sputtering shots, and some men over by the hospital, which commanded 
a view of the low ground, were seen excitedly running towards the 
quarters, and could be heard shouting that the prisoners were breaking 
away. Canker seized a carbine. “Take command of ‘A’ company, 
Bucketts, and stay here. Come on, you other men;” and away he 
went at a rush, with half the command at his heels. Sure enough, the 
prisoners were loose. Running like deer, half a dozen of the lithe, 
swarthy fellows could be seen a thousand yards away, “streaking it” 
over the sandy bottom towards the foothills, others dashing towards 
the river, while here and there through the sage-brush and cactus, puffs 
of blue smoke shot out from carbine-muzzles indicated the slower pur- 
suit of the astonished guard. Canker swore with rage. There would 
have been no earthly chance of recovering his charges, when suddenly, 
in a great cloud of dust and with the thunder of half a thousand hoofs, 
the herds of two of the companies came sweeping at full speed around 
a low hill towards the west, and, skillfully guided by the troopers in 
charge, bore down direct upon the corrals. “ Mount! quick as you 
can, all of you!” he shouted, and signaling to the corporal in the lead 
of the herds, he threw himself upon his horse, quick as the other could 
vacate the saddle in his favor, and, carbine in hard, and calling again 
to his men to follow, he tore off towards the chase. 

Bold horsemen there were in the old days at Sandy. There were 
men that day who threw themselves without either saddle or bridle 
upon their horses’ backs, and trusted to voice, leg, and instinct to guide 
them. Others, less confident, bridled their chargers, but none stopped 
to saddle. In five minutes a hundred horsemen were scattered over 
the valley in pursuit of the escaping Indians. Man after man they 
were run down, seized, and dragged back, most of them taking it as 
good-naturedly as though the escapade had been a mere school-boy lark 
devised for the entertainment of the garrison. Three or four were 
savage and sullen; only two made any resistance. Poor devils! they 
had nothing to fight with, and only one had been shot by the guard. 
Canker at first had furiously ordered his men to fire everywhere, but 
Mr. Carroll and some of the sergeants had quietly cautioned those 
nearest them to hold their shots or aim high. It was an easy matter 
to overhaul and recapture so helpless a foe, and shooting them down in 
cold blood was something the —th did not believe in. Canker him- 
self thought better of his order as soon as he saw that his men were 
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masters of the situation, and revoked it, so that the firing ceased entirely. 
In an hour all but five men were returned to the charge of the guard, 
now strongly reinforced, and sending his prisoners back to the garri- 
son, the commanding officer resumed the search for those still missing. 

Up the stream-bed, through the willows, east, west, and north over 
the arid valley, the troopers scoured in knots of two or three, Canker 
riding to and fro, encouraging or swearing as occurred to him most 
expedient ; and so another hour passed away. The men were widely 
scattered by this time, and it must have been towards five in the even- 
ing when there came from a gorge in the foothills, fully eight miles 
above the post, a sudden rattle of fire-arms. Instead of slackening 
after the first few seconds it increased, and Canker, pausing but an 
instant to listen, turned an attentive ear to the veteran first sergeant, 
who rode on his left at the moment. 

“ That’s no overhauling prisoners, captain ; that’s a fight,” said he. 

“Come on, then!” shouted Canker, and putting spurs to their 
horses, and signaling to all the men in sight, they dashed off in the 
direction of the firing. 

It was a fight, sure enough. Far over among the foothills to the 
west, Lieutenant Carroll, with three or four men, had found traces of 
some of the fugitives. Following slowly as they could find further 
signs, they had at last come in sight of the chase, and way in a wind- 
ing gorge or cafion had pushed in pursuit, when, without the faintest 
warning, a volley of rifles and arrows brought them to sudden halt, 
and one of the men dropped from his saddle. To rein about and shout 
to his men to dismount and get under cover among the rocks was the 
work of an instant, and turning loose their horses, which would only 
have hampered them there, they scrambled half-way up the hillside 
among a lot of loose bowlders, and rapidly opened fire on the ambus- 
cading Apaches, In three minutes they were joined by others of the 
command, and in five, Carroll felt justified in ordering an immediate 
rush upon the position of the enemy, some of the mounted troopers 
endeavoring to get around on their flank and rear. No especial order 
was observed. Every man took a hitch in his belt and a firmer grip 
on his carbine, and somebody said, “ Now then, fellers!” the generic 
title by which the regular cavalryman invariably addresses or speaks 
of his comrades, and with that the fifteen or twenty blue-jackets had 
“bulged ahead,” as Carroll reported, and Canker, galloping in on his 
staggering charger, found his command skipping up the rocks like 
young rams, and the Apaches rapidly disappearing among the thickets 
of pine, scrub-oak, and juniper with which the mountain-side was cov- 
ered, Horses were there of no avail, and the agility of the sinewy 
Indians far more of a power than our men could contend with, Pur- 
suit was useless, and before dusk Canker had his mounted men hunt- 
ing for the loose horses, while his courier galloped in to the post to 
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summon the surgeon and the ambulance. Four of our men were 
struck and two seriously wounded, and, to his rage and mortification, 
Canker could not show a dead warrior to offset his losses. 

It was in a very unpleasant frame of mind that he rode back to the 
garrison that evening. Five of his prisoners had escaped, four of his 
men were crippled, several horses gone. A general outbreak of the 
Apaches had evidently taken place. He had practically been con- 
fronted by them most of the afternoon. Their movements and the 
attempted escapade of the prisoners were doubtless concerted. So far 
they had very much the best of it, and what could he report to depart- 
ment headquarters ? 

At the north gate the quartermaster, with a grave and anxious face, 
was waiting for him. 

“Captain Canker, Trugcott has not reached Prescott, and Finnegan 
isn’t in.” , 

Canker turned white as a sheet, and with a stifled groan covered his 
face with his hand. ‘Come to the telegraph-office,” was all he said, 
but that was an anxious night at Sandy. 


(To be continued.) 
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LIGHT-HOUSE DUTY. 


Tue Atlantic, Gulf, Pacific, and Lake coasts of the United States are 
divided into thirteen districts, and the inland rivers into two, making 
fifteen in all. To these districts, with the exception of the Third, which 
is to a certain extent the headquarters of the system, generally but one 
officer is attached. The duty is considered very desirable by many, so 
much so that the same officers frequently are enabled to be ordered for 
a second. tour after having made a cruise. The naval officers detailed 
are almost always captains and commanders, the Third District being 
usually placed under the orders of a rear-adimiral or commodore. 

It will be seen that at the expiration of twelve years forty-five 
officers of high rank will have been “on light-house duty,” many of 
whom have had a second tour, and from four to eight subordinates. 
It will be safe to put the number of different officers at forty,—a large 
number, truly, out of even such a small service as ours. And it can 
be safely said, too, that at the expiration of the twelve years several of 
these officers will have been retired on account of age alone, and thus 
lost to active duty. 

It is said that the coast of the United States is unusually well lighted. 
How many of the younger officers of the navy can say whether it is or 
whether it is not, as the fruit of their own experience? Very few, and 
their experience has been exceptional. A knowledge of the coast and 
harbor of his own country might perhaps be considered by some as a 
part, and a very important part, of a naval officer’s education, but it 
does not seem to be so regarded in our “ great and glorious” country. 

The younger officers who are fortunate enough to visit more than 
one harbor while attached to the Coast Survey attain valuable informa- 
tion, but to the rest of the service our coast is almost a sealed book. 
Prior to the Rebellion all Southern coast survey duty, or nearly all, fell 
to Southern officers; as a consequence, the removal of buoys and the 
destruction of light-houses left the North almost without knowledge of 
the general appearance of Southern harbors, or of how to enter them. 

It will be safe to say that at the close of the war the older officers 
of the service had a more correct and accurate knowledge of the char- 
acter and appearance of the whole Southern coast and harbors than 
could be attained by the closest study of the most elaborate charts. One 
learns well by actual experience. 

The regular quarterly inspections of the light-houses in the districts 
in themselves give to the officer making them an intimate knowledge 
of the harbors and surrounding waters where they are situated, and 
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furnish him with information that could in no other way be so well 
acquired ; while the other duties connected with the working of the 
district give him an amount of valuable information in regard to the 
operation and construction of light-houses and a knowledge of business 
not otherwise to be found in the routine of naval duty. Contact with 
business men and others furnishes him with a knowledge of the people 
of his own country not to be gained so well during a cruise in the 
West Indies, and helps to bring the naval service before the eyes of 
many whose ideas in regard to that branch of the government are well 
expressed by the old question, “ Where is the navy now?” Officers 
are often spoken of in terms of praise for their knowledge of men, but 
the men of whom they know so much are usually their brother-officers 
and the sailors with whom they have been while serving afloat. 
Knowledge of men is an important portion of the education of any 
one ; certainly the more men one meets, and the more one rubs against 
others, the better will his knowledge of them be developed. How 
much better then to acquire some knowledge of the citizens of one’s . 
own country, to be able to form some estimate of the people whom one 
serves, and to whom one is accountable in a certain measure for the 
performance of duty. 

The navy is almost unknown to many of our people. Officers are 
great travelers,—they go all over the world, and are even known to “do” 
Europe,—but they rarely travel in their own country. After a long 
cruise abroad one is not much inclined to journey about through his 
own country simply for pleasure; every effort is made to secure a shore 
station where one can be assured of a home and three years with one’s 
own family and friends. 

The interior light-house districts are not of so much importance for 
a knowledge of what would be useful in time of war, but at the same 
time they contribute to the knowledge that is so important in time of 
peace, and serve to throw the officers attached to them among their 
fellow-citizens in the very sections of the country where the navy is 
least known and least appreciated. 

It is not pretended that the duties of a light-house inspector are so 
arduous or so very fatiguing but that it is possible for one man to per- 
form them, but it is contended that they can be much better performed 
with the aid of an assistant, and it cannot be doubted that the knowl- 
edge acquired on such duty. would be of the greatest service to those so 
detailed, and as a consequence of good to the navy at large. 

The duties and requirements of naval service have changed much 
since the days of Admiral Benbow, and the old gentleman would be 
much astonished were he to find that several important portions of the 
duties of naval officers are performed on shore. 

For a young officer to be continually kept at sea may be well in the 
minds of many,—it is supposed to be his natural place; but it may be 
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asked, If he be continually at sea, with perhaps short and fitful details 
for “shore duty,” what does he learn? With the exception of those 
who are detailed for the Naval Academy, none of the “ youngsters” 
(of ages ranging from twenty-five to forty-five) can be sure of a lengthy 
stay on shore; for this reason they always, and naturally too, try to get 
some duty that will be as pleasant as it can be. The question of extra 
expense would be very slight, possibly not greater than at present, for 
it is more than likely that were some of the “youngsters” to be assured 
of three years on the same duty, many might be found ready and will- 
ing to ‘take the position. 

The question of detail lies with the Navy and Treasury Depart- 
ments, but it is suggested that the same officer should not be allowed to 
repeat his tour at light-house duty until after the lapse of many years, 
and that under no circumstances should any officer be twice detailed as 
an inspector. In this way the duty would gradually become known, 
and in the course of time no vessel would be found that could cruise 
on our national seaboard without having one or more officers on her 
acquainted with the coast and competent to act as pilots in case of need. 

At the present time, especially when the youth of the navy is so 
rapidly growing old, and when the subordinate grades are filled with 
matured men, a little responsibility might prevent the loss of that feel- 
ing of personal independence sure to come when the best years of one’s 
life have been passed in depending on others for all authority. 

“ Drops of water excavate stones,” and the most fiery, self-asserting 
spirit will gradually wear away by finding every impulse checked, every 
effort thwarted, and finding itself met on all sides by that unknown 
hydra-headed animal called discipline, which means that the mind grows 
with the width of the lace on the sleeve, that the ensign is just twice 
as big a fool as the lieutenant. When the time comes for these gray- 
haired “ youngsters” to think for themselves, they will have become so 
accustomed to relying upon some higher authority that they will hardly 
know how to think, still less to act. 

To counteract this evil there is probably no shore duty better adapted 
than light-house duty. Here the officer meets men much younger than 
himself occupying positions more responsible than any in the gift of 
the Navy Department. Here his mind is sharpened by polishing on 
some of the “smart” contractors. He is, or ought to be, ever on the 
alert. He is keeping the vultures from their natural prey, and he 
thinks and acts for himself, for he is compelled to, so that he goes back 
into the service three years younger, and far better able to perform his 
duty than had he been checking off men’s names on a muster-book, 
or finding out if the equipment or ordnance workmen “ knock off” 


before the bell rings. 
E. B. Barry, 


Lieutenant U.S. Navy. 
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INFANTRY. 
III. 


(Continued from page 449.) 


Wir# such brutes—the victims of crimps or forced levies, not legal 
conscriptions, with a slight leaven of better stuff, under officers of ex- 
perience —the successors of Gustavus had to fight the battles of Fate 
and Freedom ; and while it redounds to their credit that they were 
able to make so marvelous a use of such evil material, it was fortu- 
nate that they had to encounter no better. Middle and Western 
Europe was one vast charnel-house, in which fevers,—from the quar- 
tan which shook a man to pieces up to the plague which consumed 
him,—the sword, and the gibbet were keeping up, for decade after 
decade, orgies exceeding those of a Walpurgis night, without any of 
the redeeming Mephistophelean humor. 

From this “ maelstrom of slaughter,” this chaos of death and de- 
struction, was evolved the Infantry of to-day. Such a long period of 
war inevitably brought to the front the best capacity applicable to 
military matters, because the career of the soldier was the surest avenue 
to distinction and reward. This kind of ability, matured by practical 
experience and aided by science, could not but bring forth, under sov- 
ereigns whose necessities compelled them to improve the organizations 
of their armies, great ameliorations. Brute force had to yield to mind; 
and it is astonishing how soon under such a war-minister as Louvois, 
such geniuses as Coehorn and Vauban,—twin “ princes of engineers,” 
and like experts,—modern armies were produced. Every arm was 
developed, but Infantry took its second step in modern times,—the 
first step had been made under Gustavus, with a halt after his death. 

The world is little aware of the men who have given the surest 
impulses to progress, attributing falsely to those who fill prominent 
places results which emanated from the brains of subordinates, whose 
intelligence, as well as whose credit, they ungenerously absorbed. The 
third step is assigned to Frederic the Great, and, in many respects, 
justly. But without the invention and introduction of the iron ram- 
rod by the old Dessauer, Frederic’s stride would have been a halting 
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one. The substitution of a thick iron wire for a similar implement of 
wood had more to do with changing the fate of Europe than anything 
which occurred for one hundred years. No allusion has been made to 
the introduction of the bayonet, because there is a vast amount of truth 
in the assertion of the British major-general, John Mitchell, that the 
bayonet has not accomplished a tithe of the success which has been 
attributed to it. Jomini and others were correct in stating that more 
positions were carried by troops at “shoulder-arms,” through the im- 
mense moral force of a determined aggressive, than were ever won at 
“ charge-bayonet.” The mighty force of Infantry is in the precision, 
rapidity, and weight, or extent of its fire, and nothing can withstand a 
discharge of musketry which is poured in at a reasonable distance with 
aim and celerity. The most extraordinary instance of this was at the 
battle of Quebec. A single volley of the British infantry, delivered at 
thirty paces distance, blew to pieces the army of Montcalm, and deter- 
mined that the dominion of this continent should inure not to the Latin 
but to the Anglo-Saxon race. Major-General Jas. B. Fry, U.S.A., re- 
calls a similar example, although an episode, at Shiloh. 

And now, while on this subject, it is pertinent to introduce a name 
not generally known in this country, that of De Guibert,—the apostle 
in France of the ideas which Frederic had already carried into effect in 
Prussia. He was the French father “of the school which first favored 
thin, in contradistinction to dense, orders of battle and [the development 
. of extensive fronts of ] fires.’ This De Guibert, pursued with bitter 
virulence by those whose littleness he sought to expose and remedy, 
was a man to whom army organization, especially Infantry organi- 
zation, owes an everlasting debt of gratitude. 

The next step derived its motive-power from the American Revo- 
lution, where it is conceded that the conception of the importance of 
sharp-shooting had its origin. This child,—to drag in a simile,—thus 
born here, has been growing and developing by subsequent travel and 
instruction all over the world, until, through the improvements in 
arms of precision, the skirmish line may be said to have become the 
veritable line of battle, as was foretold many years since that it would 
be by the writer of this article. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, the great god of fictive history and Latin hero- 
worship, did nothing for Infantry and left it just where he found it. 
The regulations under which he took his first command were still in 
force unaltered when he was hurled from the height he had attained 
through astute selfishness and perjury, arch-treason to Liberty, which he 
admitted in the anguish of his fall that “he had killed,” and to the 
Republic, whose trust in him alone made his after increment a pos- 
sibility. Here, while on this subject, pardon a slight digression for the 
expression, in the same connection, of a great truth. “The Cinque 
Maggio” (5th May) [Champs de Mai, 1815?] of the Italian poet, 
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Manzoni; is considered a much finer ode on Napoleon than that of 
Byron. But both the English and the Italian poet must have felt that 
great as were the talents of Napoleon, his character was a little one, 
and that the nation he deceived was worthier of pity than he. 

The next step was due to the House of Orleans, in the institution 
of its Chasseurs de Vincennes, and it must be credited to them, although 
the paternity of the idea should be conceded to the Sardinian general 
Alessandro de la Marmora, who died of cholera at Balaklava in 1856. 
He it was organized the first company of Bersaglieri, Piedmontese rifle- 
men (whose tactics were first translated into English by the writer), 
which was to the Chasseurs de Vincennes what the new-born child is 
to the washed and clothed infant. 

The next step was taken during the tremendous war to put down 
the “Slaveholders’ Rebellion” and preserve the integrity of the Union. 
This latter stride was so immense that it may be compared to the nod 
of the gods in Homer, when, during their almost imperceptible period 
of obliviousness, centuries are traversed. Infantry had a new birth. 
No human being can calculate the susceptibilities and the possibilities 
of its future. 

The great “ American Conflict” to put down the “Slaveholders’ 
Rebellion” brought forth a number of suggestions,—movements by the 
flank, movements by fours, etc., etc. If Latrille is reliable, all these 
were tried by Wellington in the Peninsula, and he always returned 
after experimenting to his original tactics as the most practical. In one 
respect, however, progress has been made, and for this the writer was 
laughed to scorn just about thirty years ago. The absolute ignoring of 
any difference in manceuvring by the right or left by front or rear rank 
without conversion. A regiment or a brigade should not only be two- 
faced like Janus, but four-faced like the typical beasts in Ezekiel’s vision 
and susceptible of movements to the front or rear, to the right or left, 
without change of formation, as circumstances require. What execu- 
tion can be done by a well-trained and intrepid body of Infantry firing 
and fighting by the rear as well as by the front rank was shown by the 
Regiment von Bose at the battle of Guilford Court-House, near Greenes- 
borough, North Carolina, 15th March, 1781 (Von Eelking’s “ Hiilfstrup- 
pen,” xi. 101-104). Their conduct and courage decided the day in favor 
of Cornwallis. Something similar and equally successful was performed 
by the gallant Graham, at Barosa, in Spain, 6th March, 1811, and Brevet. 
Major-General Robert McAllister, in the action on Hatcher’s Run, at 
Burgess’s Mill, known as “The First Bull-Pen,” 27th October, 1864, 
who, disregarding the ironclad rules of military pedantry, faced about,. 
and with a brigade, comprising a large proportion of new levies, made a 
charge which whisked away the rebels assailing him with ardent hopes. 
of decisive success. 

It is an undoubted fact, the truth of which can be demonstrated by: 
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examination, reflection, and comparison, that success in battle has always 
been dependent upon the greater or less perfection of the delivery of 
the missiles of the arms of precision peculiar to each era. 

Away back in the early historic times, when fact was just beginning 
to extricate itself from the coils of fable, according to Judges xx. 16, 
B.C. 1406, the most warlike tribe of the Jews, the children of Benjamin, 
among twenty-six thousand six hundred swordsmen, could boast ‘‘seven 
hundred chosen men left-handed.” Every one could sling “stones at 
an hair breadth, and not miss.” This was just about the proportion of 
slingers in Hannibal’s “ Army of Italy,” with which he descended from 
the Alps into the plains of the Po. 

“Le Clere observes, that the seven hundred left-handed seemed, 
therefore, to have been made slingers, because they could not use the 
right hand, which is employed in managing heavier arms; and they 
could discharge the stones from the sling in a direction against which their 
opponents were not upon their guard, and thus do the greater execution.” 
A similar perception of the use of the bayonet, a thrust oblique instead 
of direct, credited to the common sense of the Duke of Cumberland, 
gave him victory at Culloden. Ehud, one of the Judges, a Benjamite 
(chap. iii. 15), was left-handed, as (1 Chronicles xii. 2) the same sacred 
authority mentions that those who came to David, at Ziklag, “ were 
among the mighty men, helpers of the war. They were armed with 
bows, and could use both the right hand and the left in hurling stones 
and shooting arrows out of a bow, even of Saul’s brethren of Benjamin.” 

The sling was a very ancient warlike instrument; and, in the hands 
of those who were skilled in the use of it, produced astonishing effects. 
The inhabitants of the Islands of Baleares, now Majorca and Minorca, 
were the most celebrated slingers of antiquity. They did not permit 
their children to break their fast till they had struck down the bread 
which they had to eat from the top of a pole, or some distant eminence. 
Vegetius tells us that slingers could in general hit the mark at six 
hundred feet distance. 

Abigail (1 Samuel xxv. 29) uses curious but ‘strong language to 
express the fatal aim of slingers: ‘ Yet a man is risen to pursue thee, 
and to seek thy soul: but the soul of my lord shall be bound in the 
bundle of life; . . . and the souls of thine enemies, them shall He sling 
out, as out of the middle of a sling.” The Jews, while they were still 
a conquering people and under the Maccabees, who were soldiers indeed, 
were famous for their archers, as also the Philistines, or inhabitants of 
Canaan. There were phases of the Jewish national life when the Jews 
had a most reliable army,—organized on the Prussian Landwehr plan,— 
especially Infantry and light-foot soldiers, most fit to operate in their 
mountainous country. 

In the days of Hannibal his slingers and archers contributed as 
much to his triumphs as any other Arm proportionally to numbers. 
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The same was the case with the English long-bowmen. It is said of 
each of these that he carried as many Scotchmen’s or Frenchmen’s lives 
under his girdle as he had arrows. It is doubtful if trained sharp- 
shooters of the present day, man for man, except that the range is so 
much greater, are as fatal in their shots as were the English archers, 
for three reasons: first, the latter were not obstructed in their aim by 
smoke; second, the long-bow was a national weapon, with the use of 
which the bearer was acquainted and instructed from his youth up; and, 
third, whatever is a national weapon is always the most efficient one for 
the troops who use it. 

Examine the statistics of battles, and it will appear that the victories 
gained through the English archers were more short, sharp, decisive, 
‘ and slaughterous than any of which there are honest accounts since the 
introduction of the musket; and it is questionable if some of the better 
tribes of Indians were not more dangerous adversaries with bows and 
arrows than when they obtained possession of the old-fashioned smooth- 
bore fire-arms: that is, when they were not shocked out of their self- 
possession by the uproar of the fight and the reports of weapons of 
which they were as yet ignorant. 

This, in conjunction with the steadfastness peculiar to the race which 
is partly correctly and partly erroneously styled Anglo-Saxon, enables 
it to put into the field the best infantry “in the world ; so much so that 
it was a proud boast of the Swedes that they defended their walls with 
men, and not their men with walls;” and justified the assertion of the 
old Roundhead officers, that the Infantry of the Commonwealth and of 
Cromwell resembled trees, because however much their summits might 
be moved to and fro by the wind of battle, their feet ever remained 
rooted to the ground, as the oaks in the soil. ° 

* * * * * * * * 

Like the English, the Swiss Infantry must likewise be credited 
with some marvelous exploits in their time, beginning with Laupen, 
21st June, 1339, in which 4900 Swiss Footmen and 80 Horsemen 
scattered the Confederated Nobility of Switzerland, Savoy, and Alsace, 
together comprising a force of 3000 Cavalry and 15,000 Infantry, 
with a loss of 35 to themselves and 4000 to the enemy. It is true that 
this victory was at first due to a surprise, but afterwards it was entirely 
owing to the prowess of the Swiss Infantry. 

On the 9th April, 1388, 6000 Horse and Foot undertook to force 
the pass of Naefels, defended by 500 Swiss. Ten times the Austrians 
charged, and then the Swiss in turn rushed upon them. The Austrians 
left 2500 dead on the field, besides numbers who were drowned in the 
Linth. The Swiss had about 55 killed and 200 wounded. The next 
Swiss victory, of St. Jacob, on the Bors, 26th August, 1444, is almost 
without a parallel in military history. 

Charles VII., on the petition of the Austro-Zurich Party, sent his 
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son, the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XI., with an army of Armagnacs, 
as they were termed,—comprising 40,000 French, 8000 English, and 
4000 Germans,—in all 52,000 men, veterans, Horse and Foot, to sub- 
due the Swiss Confederate republicans. Learning that these Armagnacs 
had appeared before Bale, the Confederate chiefs detached from their 
camp, near Farmsbourg, a body of 1300 under a captain from Berne, 
named John Matter, with orders simply to reconnoitre the force and 
position of the enemy, and in no case to attack. Contrary to these 
orders, these 1300 overthrew the advanced guard of Armagnacs first 
encountered, drove back 2000 Cavalry, and following up the fugitives, 
carried a position covered by feeble field-works defended by 8000 
veterans. 

While pursuing with ardor, Captain Matter all at once remembered 
his orders, which, carried away by successive victories over troops so 
much more numerous, he had forgotten. He now endeavored to halt 
his men, but they would not stop. They rushed on, carried the bridge 
across the Birs, and strove to attain the heights beyond on which the 
Dauphin had posted his numerous Artillery ; and while disposing, 
about 35,000 men enveloped the Swiss, while 8000 more interposed 
between them and Bale. 

Mowed down by a concentrated fire poured in upon them by bat- 
teries organized and served by practiced artillerists, and cut in upon by 
the whole Armagnac Cavalry, the fight only ended by the absolute 
slangliter of every one of the Swiss, but not before they had slain 8000 
of the enemy and killed 1100 horses. 

More resultive than the attempted defense of Thermopyle by 
Leonidas, the resolution of these 1300 Swiss saved their country from 
invasion. 

Louis XI. had enough of fighting such men, and ever after courted 
their alliance. Fortunate would it have been for Charles the Bold (or 
Rash), of Burgundy, if he had been able to profit by such a lesson as 
was taken to heart at once by his astute rival, Louis XI. 

Charles, at this period, had under his command the finest and best- 
appointed army in Europe. In 1476 he invaded Switzerland with 
70,000 admirable troops, and having with him at least 160, some say 
420,cannon. The writer has seen many of these, and they are beautiful. 
On the 3d March, 1476, he was attacked by 21,660 Swiss, having 25 
guns. The battle lasted between four and five hours, and then with a 
loss of 1500 killed, its whole artillery, and enormous riches, as well as 
hundreds of military trophies, the Burgundian army was scattered to 
the winds; the Swiss only lost 50 killed. On the 22d June, 1476, 
Charles again invaded Switzerland; this time he had 24,000 Cavalry 
and 44,000 Infantry. Near Morat he was again attacked by the Swiss, 
who, in addition to 26,000 Infantry, had 4000 Cavalry. The result 
was a massacre rather than a battle. The Swiss gave no quarter; and 
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although they had only 500 killed and 600 wounded, they slew from 
25,000 to 30,000 Burgundians and captured 200 excellent cannon and 
the camp of Duke Charles so full of riches that the spoil had a most 
unhappy influence upon the simple manners and habits of the conquer- 
ors; all of which is exquisitely told in Sir Walter Scott’s “ Anne of 
Geierstein.” 

Two other battles fought for Swiss independence are also worthy of 
consideration,—F rastenz, 20th April, 1499, and Dornach, 22d July, 
1499. 

* * * * * * * * 

To afford some idea of what can be effected by cool and courageous 
marksmen behind walls, it is only necessary to mention two instances 
more than five hundred years apart. When the Tartars were over- 
running half of Europe and victorious everywhere, they were still 
awed by the fame and the valor of the Christians. The town of Neus 
in Moravia,—thirteen miles north-northwest of Olmutz, not very far 
distant from Liegnitz, where the vieforious Tartars filled nine sacks 
with the right ears of the slaughtered in the battle of Wahlstack, 9th 
April, 1241,—held out like a rock amid a raging sea of barbarian 
conquerors and devastators. Fifty knights and twenty cross-bowmen 
constituted the garrison, and they held out so determinedly and made 
such an impression on the besiegers, that the latter withdrew on the 
appearance of a relieving force of Germans. 

Count Nicholas Zrinyi, Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial teoops 
in the circle of the right, or south, bank of the Danube, was ordered by 
the Emperor Maximilian II. to defend Szigeth with two thousand three 
hundred men, principally Hungarians, against the Turkish army, com- 
prising over a hundred thousand men, with three hundred pieces of 
artillery, under the famous Solyman II. 

On the 2d of August the Turkish advanced guard appeared before 
the place, against whom the garrison made daily sorties, which cost the 
Turks a great number of men. On the 5th of August the city was 
surrounded. Next day a general but resultless assault was delivered, 
and on the 7th the Janizaries, picked troops, attempted another, which 
was likewise repulsed with great loss to them. On the 8th the town 
was cannonaded with effect from three sides, and on the 9th the garri- 
son suffered much loss from the musketry and artillery fire. On the 
same night the New City was evacuated and burned, and next day 
(10th) the Old City was bombarded from the site of the New. On the 
14th of August a very successful sortie was made, but pretty much all 
who attempted it were killed. The Turks, who were excellent engi- 
neers, succeeded after this in erecting batteries which commanded the 
works of the castle, the ramparts of which they then swept with a 
flanking fire. On the 19th, the Old City was carried by the Turks, with 
the loss of three thousand men, and, when the remnants of the Imperial 
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garrison were reunited in the castle, only eight hundred remained. On 
the 23d of August, Ali-Portuk, Director of the Turkish Artillery, an 
excellent officer, was killed, but his successor continued his work with 
such effect that, on the 25th, a portion of the bastion of the castle was 
reduced to a heap of rubbish. Next day the Janizaries assaulted the 
breach repeatedly but vainly, and the besieged actually took two im- 
portant standards. On the 29th a new assault was delivered, which 
lasted the whole day and the following night. This was also infrac- 
tuous, and Ali, Aga or Commander of the Janizaries, was captured. 
On the 2d of September another attempt had as little success. The 
Janizaries now ran a mine even under the castle itself, and on the 
night of the 4th-5th September filled it with powder and straw. 

The Sultan Solyman died on the 4th of September, P.m., but the 
Grand Vizier concealed ‘his death from the army, and on the 5th (a.m.) 
the Turks exploded their mine. At the same time another bastion was 
taken and retaken in three successive assaults. On this day the Turks 
lost seven thousand men. 

Zrinyi now abandoned the exterior works of the castle and withdrew 
into the interior with what remained of his troops. On the 6th and 
7th of September the Turks kept up a continual cannonade, and on 
the 8th the whole Turkish army made a last assault on the inner castle. 
Meanwhile, the dwelling of Count Zrinyi was fired by darts conveying 
inflammable matters, and the conflagration could not be arrested. The 
Court, feeling that the supreme moment had arrived, determined to 
die like a hero with the garrison, now reduced to three hundred. 
When the gate was burst open, the only artilleryman who survived 
discharged the great mortar, loaded with scrap-iron, upon the Turks 
who rushed in, and this laid out six hundred of them. Zrinyi fell pierced 
with three balls; and after a heroic resistance only five men remained 
of the two thousand three hundred which composed the garrison when 
the Turks invested the place. Scarcely had the Turks obtained pos- 
session of the interior of the castle when the developing conflagration 
reached the powder-magazine, which exploded, either killing or burying 
three thousand more Turks. 

It is claimed that between the 1st of August and the 8th of Sep- 
tember the Turks lost thirty thousand men out of an army of more 
than one hundred thousand which undertook the capture of this little 
town on the Theiss; the garrison and population—men, women, and 
children—of which did not comprise one-eleventh of the attacking 
force. 

This is one of the most marvelous achievements of infantry on 
record, and demonstrates that scarcely anything is impossible to valor 
in footmen, even when protected by apparently insignificant works. 

Some marvelous instances of what a few first-rate marksmen can 
effect occurred during the “ Slaveholders’ Rebellion,”—for instance, the 
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defense of the Court-yard next the Rappahannock at the opening of 
Burnside’s Fredericksburg, 11th December, 1862, by sixty Mississippi 
Riflemen. A friend, now Brevet Colonel F. R. Hassler, was under 
their fire, and described its fatality. They bid defiance to the fire of 
one hundred guns, and, until flanked out of their cover by infantry, 
kept on shooting the Union men by scores, with scarcely any loss to 
themselves. It was the same thing on a larger scale at “the bloody 
stone wall,” at the foot of Marye’s Heights the next day. The Rebs 
seemed to feel some compunction at the slaughter which duty compelled 
them to inflict, and shouted out what seemed like a grim warning, to 
the effect that what was fun to them under cover, was death to the 
assailants in the open. 

Another of these extraordinary feats of Footmen was the defense 
of Brescia, 1438-40, when one thousand regular Venetian soldiers, 
assisted by the armed citizens, defended the town against twenty thou- 
sand veterans, furnished with the heaviest artillery of the time, under 
the capable Piccinino. The garrison were finally relieved by the cele- 
brated Sforza. 

This defense was. nothing, however, to the effort made to relieve 
the town in which Sorbolo, a native of Candia, actually transported, in 
1439, a fleet from the Adriatic into the Lago di Garda. 
The following account is worthy of citation at length: 















Sorbolo, who had accurately reconnoitred the whole line of country which was 
to form the scene of his projected operations, offered, if he were provided with ships 
and funds, to transport a flotilla from Venice itself to the Lago di Garda. The as- 
tonishment of the Council of Ten at this unheard-of design was mixed with pity for 
the madman who could entertain it ; and they treated as devoid of reason one who 
imagined that it was within the compass vt human power to convey a naval arma- 
ment more than two hundred miles, first through a difficult inland navigation, and 
then overland itself. 

Sorbolo, however, who anticipated this reception, and was by no means dis- 
couraged at encountering it, persevered in his representations, produced ample tes- 
timony of the soundness of his intellect and of his abilities as an engineer, submitted 
the general outline of his plan to the senators, explained its details, silenced their ob- 
jections, stimulated their hopes, and at last obtained permission to attempt the experi- 
ment. Six galleys, two of them of the first.rate, and five-and-twenty barks were 
intrusted to him, and with that force he commenced and accomplished an enterprise 
which, although subsequently disregarded, if not forgotten, from the want of any 
result adequate to its magnitude, may be reckoned among the most stupendous tri- 
umphs of human skill, and assuredly is without parallel in history: The much- 
vaunted operation by which Mahomet II. obtained possession of the harbor of Con- 
stantinople was bold and ingenious, but it cannot justly be assimilated to that of 
Sorbolo. The ground which Mahomet had to pass is described by Gibbon as ‘‘ un- 
even and overspread with thickets’’; yet it was sufficiently level to admit a broad 
wooden platform, along which the vessels, rolling smoothly, and assisted by their 
sails, completed their course in the narrow compass of a single night. Three or four 
other transportations of ships overland are mentioned by the same historian: one 
by Hannibal, through a single street of Tarentum, from its citadel to the harbor 
(Polybius, viii.); another, acknowledgedly fabulous, across the easy slip of the 
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Isthmus of Corinth, by Augustus, after the battle of Actium; and a third on the 
same spot, by Nicetas, a Greek general of the tenth century. 

[Authority Phranza. “The fourth, to insure the escape of Barbarossa’s fleet 
from Tunis, forms the subject of one of Dr. Mayo’s (author of ‘‘ Kaloolah,” ‘‘ The 
Berbers,”’ ete.) delightful narratives in his volumes styled ‘‘ Romance Dust.’’] 

Burckhardt, in his ‘‘ Materials for a History of the Wahabys,’’ mentions a bold 
offer made by an Englishman, in 1818, to Mahomet Aly, Pacha of Egypt. He 
proposed to convey a frigate from Alexandria to Cairo by water, and thence across 
the desert to Suez, a distance of about eighty miles. ‘‘ He seemed confident that 
the undertaking was practicable, but his project deviated too much from the usual 
routine of things to be adopted by the Turks.”’ (862.) (‘‘ Historie of the Turkes,”’ 
vol. ii. E., p. 344.) 

Gibbon (‘ Decline and Fall,’ vol. xii., chap. Ixviii., p. 210) adds that it is not 
‘ jmpossible Sorbolo might be the adviser and agent of Mahomet, a conjecture in 
which he has been preceded by the copious and indefatigable Knowles; and as there 
was a lapse of only fourteen years between the two transactions, such a supposition 
is not forbidden by anachronism. 

The flotilla, having sailed to the mouth of the Adige, was ‘towed against its 
current to a spot about eight leagues below Roveredo, probably that at which the 
little stream Comeraso discharges itself into the larger river. From that position 
to Torbolo, the nearest port on the northeastern extremity of the Lago di- Garda, is 
a distance in a straight line of nearly fifty miles. 

Somewhat more than half-way is a small lake called by contemporary writers 
Sant’ Andrea, and now known as the Lago de Lippio. 

To that lake, along a tract which is for the most part level, the smaller vessels 
were transported on carriages; and the galleys, having been mounted on rollers, 
were dragged by the joint labor of men and oxen, about three hundred of the latter 
being required for each ship. 

On the opposite bank rose Peneda, a part of the lofty and precipitous mountain 
range of Baldo, stemming the waters over which it hung with an impregnable ram- 
part, and presenting but a single narrow opening formed by the slender thread of a 
winter torrent. By the slow toil of many thousand peasants collected from the 
neighborhood the base of that hard rock was leveled, the trees which choked the 
bed of the almost headlong stream were felled, and its channel was sufficiently en- 
larged to admit the breadth of a galley. Meanwhile, the fragments of stone and 
the trunks and boughs of the trees which had fallen beneath the axe were employed 
to found a rude causeway, the surface of which was covered with earth; and up 
this abrupt and tortuous passage, extending for more than a mile, the ships were 
painfully forced by levers, pulleys, and windlasses to the summit of the mountain, 
which is described as difficult of ascent at all times, even to a lightly clad and un- 
armed traveler. Sabellico, who visited the spot about fifty years afterwards (1489), 
when assured that it was the line of this march, viewed it with astonishment and 
incredulity. Nor was his unbelief removed till the guides pointed to manifest traces, 
and showed a deep rut worn into the rock, an eternal monument, as it were, of the 
mighty work of Sorbolo. 

A small portion of table-land which crowned the mountain’s head was speedily 
crossed, and at its extreme verge the wished-for lake was descried. But here fresh 
and still greater difficulties than had hitherto been encountered were to be over- 
come, for the rock for about half a mile was almost scarped, thickly wooded, and 
untracked even by the slippery paths of a hunter or goatherd. 

It seemed as if on such a spot the flotilla must be destined to certain destruc- 
tion; but the trees were again felled, and the pickaxe hewed out a shelving course, 
dislodging huge masses of granite, which, as they thundered below, contributed to 
diminish the fearful height. 

After a few days’ preparation, the ships, harnessed, if we may so say, to pow- 
erful machinery, and obedient to the huge tackling by which they were restrained, 
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glided slowly and almost insensibly through a groove worn by their own weight 
into the waters which bathed the foot of the mountain. One only, it is said, of the 
whole armament was disabled in this most extraordinary enterprise, which occupied 
three months in its performance, fifteen days of which were consumed in the passage 


overland. 

This labor and ingenuity, however, was after all but fruitlessly exerted, for 
scarcely had the armament crossed the Lago di Garda when Piccinino overwhelmed 
it with a superior force, frustrated every movement which Sforza attempted in its 
support, and captured or destroyed the greater number of its vessels. (‘Sketches 
of Venetian History,” ii. 48-51.) 


No impediment seems ever to have been able to stop English 
soldiers and sailors. In 1652, after Cromwell and his officers had 
subjected Ireland, Ross Castle, on the island or peninsula of the same 
name in the lake of Killarney, still held out. It was the last post 
which dared to offer resistance to the Parliamentary army, and was 
thought to be impregnable. Colonel, or General, Ludlow, who suc- 
ceeded Ireton, the successor of Cromwell, “carried a vessel over the 
mountains in pieces, launched and armed it,” whereupon as soon as the 
garrison “beheld war-ships floating on the lake, the fulfillment of an 
ancient prophecy,” they “surrendered without striking a vigorous 
blow.” Great doubts were expressed about the possibility of the 
transport of a “ship of war” across a district, at the time all bogs, for- 
ests, and mountains, until an epitaph was discovered within the century 
in the church of St. Multose, Kinsale, giving the name of the ship- 
builder, Chudleigh, and the name of the ship of war, “the Kinsale,” 
that “did sail on the land.” This epitaph, translated, is worthy of 


citation : 


‘Here, with his father, lies Thomas, by surname Chudleigh, 
For the kings of the English both built ships. 

The father’s skill was uncommon; alas! alas! Ais life was short. 
He caused a ship to sail on the land, 

That the ship did sail on the land Kerry well knows, 

The tower of Ross taken with difficulty proves. 

Proceed, Muse, I implore; study to sing the praises of the son. 

He was very ingenious, skilled in the same art, 

He built a ship for the King, to which Kinsale gives a name: 

He built, but to another great praise was given, 

He built this, I say, reader, though another bore away the honours. 
Thus for another, not for itself, the vine affords sweet grapes ; 

Thus for another, not for himself, the horse bears heavy burdens ; 
Thus for another, not for himself, the dog courses over the plains; 
Thus for another, not for herself, the ship herself sails the seas.”’ 


A similar miracle of resolution on the part of Cromwell’s Infantry 
occurred in Scotland, in, or about 1658. During the Protectorate a 
“fair fortress was built at either extremity of Loch (Lake) Ness. 
These effectually bridled the wild Highlander.” Most astounding phe- 
nomenon of all to the natives, communication was opened between them 
by a ship of war cruising on the Loch or Lake. It was dragged on 
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rollers of timber from Moray Firth into Lake Ness by ‘one regiment 
or perhaps two, at that time quartered at Inverness; detachments of 
the infantrymen hauling the vessels with cables fastened to the fore- 
part, while others assisted with levers and other simple implements. 
(Burton, vii. 74.) The efforts of Cortez to launch upon lakes around 
Mexico, his “ brigantines,” so styled, which were flat-bottom scows or 
proems, with the assistance of myriads of athletic natives, was child’s 
play to the feats of handfulls of English Footmen, in Ireland and 
Scotland, imbued with the fanaticism and fortitude inspired by that 
great Englishman. 

With reason does the French general Trochu make the forcible 
remark that when their “ mission of the supreme moment—the battle 
—is fulfilled, the Infantry resumes its permanent task, which is to 
march day after day under its own peculiar crushing load, to execute 
all the heavy work, to watch day and night over the safety of every 
one, and to lend its aid to all the other Arms and the other Services.” 
The Cavalry could do nothing without the Infantry, and how often are 
the Artillery compelled to call upon them not only for support, but 
actual, immediate assistance in handling, loading, firing their own guns 
in action ! 

These reflections were awakened by looking over some old chronicles 
in a library devoted to military study. The ingratitude of the two 
other Arms—Cavalry and Artillery (the Scientific Corps are not speci- 
fied here because they cock their caps so proudly, they seem to feel as 
if they had an inherent right to everything and to call upon everybody 
at all times)—towards Infantry would be startling were it not that in 
this world ingratitude and obliviousness of services rendered and favors 
shown are the rule—unlike most rules—almost without exception. 

When, 6th July, 1495, Charles VIII. was retreating—flying is 
almost the proper word—from his extraordinary coup d’emblée, the con- 
quest of Naples,—so simple that a French captain, without soldiers, 
was sent to demand and receive the submission of a province, Calabria 
(M., vii. 223),—he would have been overwhelmed at Fornovo, on the 
Taro, had it not been for his artillery, and the presence of this artillery 
was entirely due to the fortitude and force of his Infantry. “ Had it 
not been for the good service of the Swiss guards, who were more than 
usually alert in order to atone for some bloody and unauthorized out- 
rages which they had committed at Pontremoli, the barrier town of the 
Duke of Milan, at the southern foot of the Apennines, the artillery 
must have been abandoned among the mountains. The field-pieces of 
those days exceeded in calibre the heaviest battering train of modern 
sieges. . . . Drums and trumpets sounded at intervals to animate the 
toil-worn soldiers ; five days were consumed in their wearisome labors, 
and on the sixth,—July, 1495,—Charles, who had imprudently dis- 
patched his vanguard thirty miles in advance, so that all power of sus- 
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taining it if attacked would have been denied him, concentred his whole 

army at Fornovo.” (“Sketches of Venetian History,” ii. 119-20.) 
Almost identical service was rendered to THE Bourbon,—one of few 

truly great Bourbons, of whom his Spanish soldiers sang,— 








‘« Calle calle Jules Cxsar, Scipion e Neron 
Viva la Fama de Bourbon !’’— 












when, like an eagle to his prey, he was flying to the capture of Rome. 
Then it was his footmen actually hauled his guns up the steepest 
heights and let them down without stint of labor, using exertions such 
as nothing but will and enthusiastic devotion could have inspired or 
sustained. The same occurred when Francis I. crossed the Maritime 
Alps in 1524, and Prince Eugene the Rhetian Alps in 1705. A more 
remarkable instance happened during the celebrated retreat of Baner 
with his Swedes from Torgau to Stettin in the summer of 1630. In 
this case the footmen, harnessed to the guns, twice forded the Oder up 
to their chins, dragging the artillery after them. 

Although imbued with a great deal of prejudice against the English 
for their conduct towards the Loyal North during the “Slaveholders’ 
Rebellion,” it is impossible to withhold the full meed of praise due to 
the British Infantry; and it is a cause for gratitude that, like the 
sword of Brennus, their bayonets were not thrown into the scales 
against us. 

It is well to remember, however, that while according to her this 
commendation, England deserves but little friendly recognition at our 
hands. It was observed with touching truth that when our country 
was in its dreadful agony and asked of England in the name of com- 
mon blood and kindred institutions a cup of the cold water of sym- 
pathy to moisten its parched lips and dried throat, England dipped the 
sponge of a neutrality—which sent forth an “ Alabama,” and so many 
blockade-runners—into a bitterness which gave aid and comfort to the 
enemy, and pressed it on the bleeding mouth of the suffering Union 
North on the point, as it were, of a spear. 

The English Infantry, with exceptional lapses, have been the best 
in Europe since the days of Cromwell, and never met their equals, man 
for man, in a fair fight until they encountered their Transatlantic 
cousins equally disciplined and led by good officers. “Oh, that 
British Infantry! that British Infantry !” is an exclamation attributed 
to the distinguished French marshal, Bugeaud, “ how fortunate for the 
world that there are so few of them!” The Saxon or Anglo-Saxon 
has always been most redoubtable. Under Harold, one of England’s 
greatest warrior kings, their “ Boar’s Head” or “ Wedge” completely 
overthrew at Stamford Bridge, 25th September, 1066, the “ Ravagers . 
of the World,’—those Northmen the terror of every land whither 
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their swift “Keels” could convey their fierce footmen. Even at 
Hastings, 14th October, 1066, the Anglo-Saxons were all but successful 
against the most consummate commander of his time,—William of 
Normandy,—until one steel drop amid a rain of arrows, directed by a 
military astuteness superior in all that related to the scientific prepara- 
tion and application of the military material of the period, pierced the 
brain of the hero, who, by example and ability, upheld the cause of his 
country and race. 

Some of the achievements of the British Infantry since that fatal 
day seem most marvelous. In all the wars with Scotland, Ireland, 
France, and even Spain, it was the English Archers, the Light Infantry, 
or sharpshooters of the period, who decided such victories. 

The British Infantry of the Commonwealth or Cromwell were abso- 
lutely unconquerable. General Foy, who is almost an Anglophobist, 
observes, “ Marlborough and his twelve thousand soldiers were not the 
least redoubtable enemies of Louis XIV. The column. of Fontenoy 
might suggest to another Bossuet the image of a tower which, of itself, 
repaired the breaches made in it. Even after the intense brilliancy of 
French glory had tarnished the old and modern history of our enemy 
[the English], it was impossible not to remark among the British troops 
employed in Flanders, and later in Holland, in spite of a weak and 
vicious general direction, frequent blows of vigor and audacity. Our 
soldiers, on their return from Egypt, spoke to their comrades of the 
indomitable valor of the English.” 

Foy omitted a great many more extraordinary instances of the pos- 
session of this quality in an extraordinary degree. There was not a 
battle-field in Spain, from Vimiera to the Adour, in which the French 
did not have reason to dread it. The repulse of Soult at Corunna was 
one of the most remarkable “counters” ever delivered by a retreating 
army when brought to bay, against a vigorous pursuit by superior num- 
bers. The little fight of Maida, 4th July, 1806, described in the August 
(1881) number, is almost sufficient in itself to determine the superiority 
of the English to every other European infantry. Minden, also dwelt 
upon in the same issue, was an astonishing exhibition of the intrepid 
will of British infantry ; but it was not equal to Maida, beeause there 
British footmen met the crack infantry of the French triumphant army 
of Italy, and by a charge demolished two regiments which had won for 
themselves high distinction, one of which, it is somewhere stated, was 
known as “ The Invincible,” or “ The Terrible.” 

It was not until the Briton met the Anglo-American that he encoun- 
tered a foeman truly worthy of his steel. The first fight in which the 
British came in contact with disciplined American Infantry was at Mon- 
mouth Court-House, 18th of June, 1778; and if it was a drawn battle 
the English got all they wanted. This was “the baptism of fire” of 
the regular American Infantry, and from that day forward, on anything 
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like equal terms, the new nation had no cause to blush for its footmen. 
At Chippewa, at Lundy’s Lane, in the sortie from Fort Erie, these did 
more than well, and performed feats of arms for which Napoleon would 
have decorated the colors of the regiments present and engaged. 

In the war with Mexico it might not be deemed a cause for too great 
exultation, in citing victories won over a race inferior in many particu- 
lars as to the physical and moral as well as natural advantages to our 
own, were it not that an opportunity for comparison has since occurred 
on the same fields. At Buena Vista, four thousand Americans whipped 
an army at least five, perhaps six, times their number,—an army organ- 
ized and administered by Santa Anna, who certainly, in these respects, 
has scarcely ever been surpassed. As to his generalship as compared 
with that of many of the great captains, or even second- or third-rate 
generals, of the world, there is no doubt that his warmest admirer would 
scarcely dare to claim that he ranked very high. Still, his antagonist, 
Taylor, certainly did not possess military instincts in a very remarkable 
degree, although in will and imperturbability, “fixedness of purpose,” 
he was an antitype of Grant. Scott, with a column never comprising 
more than six thousand available bayonets, won victory after victory 
over tremendous odds, sometimes five times greater, and over armies 
in strong natural positions, carefully intrenched by engineers of great 
science, whose works were garnished with a numerous artillery served 
by experienced gunners under very capable officers. What a contrast 
to this is presented by the advance of the French in 1861-63 upon the 
same capital,—Mexico! Napoleon III. poured into Mexico the élite 
of his troops, and yet Puebla, which surrendered at first summons to 
Scott’s advance, and was defended by a conglomerate force of about 
fifteen hundred against Santa Anna’s desperate attempt to recapture it, 
held at bay a picked army of Frenchmen for weeks, and only suc- 
cumbed at last through causes which can scarcely be estimated as 
military shortcomings on the part of the defense. Nevertheless, Forey 
was made a Marshal of France where Scott experienced nothing but 
ingratitude. The French, with all their advantages, did not achieve a 
single success which can enter into a comparison with any which covered 
the American Infantry with glory in 1846-48, 

Napoleon, the great god of theoretical military Ephesians, said that 
no army of twenty thousand men could take a city containing a popu- 
lation of one hundred thousand by the collar. Nevertheless, between 
‘seven and nine thousand Americans, good and indifferent troops, did 
win possession of a capital having a population of double that number. 

Compare with Scott’s campaign those of the French in Mexico, 
in 1861-63. Sefior Romero, a very reliable authority, who for many 
years represented Mexico at Washington, says that Louis Napoleon had 
one hundred thousand troops at his disposal, first and last, on Mexican 
soil, of whom seventy thousand were his own subjects. The rest were 
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Belgians, Austrians, Hungarians, Tunisians, and pervert natives. The 
principal column, embracing the flower of the French Army, numbered 
about thirty thousand men. 

“Towards the end of 1861, General Doué advanced upon Puebla, 
which surrendered at first summons to Scott’s advance in 1847, and 
was defended for twenty-three days in the fall of the same year by a 
conglomerate force of about fifteen hundred against Santa Anna’s last 
desperate attempt against Scott’s communications, to retrieve what had 
been lost by him in the valley of, and in front of, the Aztec capital.” 
To Zaragossa, the best of the Mexican generals, was intrusted the 
defense of “the City of the Angels.” He had about five thousand 
troops, and instead of awaiting the attack within the defenses of the 
city, he took up a position covering it, and repulsed Doué. In fact, 
he so completely worsted the latter, 5th of May, 1862, that the French 
fell back to Orizaba and intrenched themselves. Thereupon Zara- 
gossa made a splendid aggressive strategical movement, ending in a 
flank march of fifteen miles through a most difficult country, wooded, 
and full of other natural obstacles, and seized a height which com- 
manded the French position. Alarmed by the furious barking of 
their dogs, the French made a dash, wrested from the Mexicans, 
worn out by the fatigue they had undergone, all the advantages they 
had won, and frustrated the masterly manceuvres of Mexico’s best 
general, who died shortly after, too soon for his own glory and the 
fortunes of his country. After his death the best Mexican generals 
were Porporio Diaz, afterwards President of the Republic, and Esco- 
bedo, famous for his capture of Maximilian at Queretaro. In the 
spring of 1863, Forey, who had distinguished himself at Montebello, 
and on other fields in Italy in 1859, with from thirty to forty thousand 
excellent troops, advanced once more upon Puebla. Thus, if Sefior 
Romero is correct as to dates, it took the French nearly a year to get 
back again to the point they had reached in 1862. Scott, in 1847, 
consumed six months and five days from his disembarkation before 
Vera Cruz, including the siege and capture of that stronghold, until he 
had occupied the Mexican Capital. And here it is pertinent to remark, 
that while the French had at their disposition veterans of all the arms, 
under officers of the highest capacity, if such is the result of actual 
experience, the American army was pretty much an Army of Infantry ; 
because, with the exception of the few regular cavalry, the other 
mounted troops were little or nothing more than mounted—infantry 
or mounted—riflemen. 

“ Forey appeared before Puebla in the last days of April, 1862, and 
his siege operations proper, according to Romero, lasted from the 1st 
to the 29th of May, 1863. The garrison comprised about twenty-five 
thousand troops, such as Mexico could gather together under General 
Ortega. General Comonfort collected about ten thousand more, and 
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seeking to relieve or succor his countrymen in Puebla, suffered a com- 
plete defeat, upon which Ortega was compelled to surrender through 
causes, particularly want of provisions, which can scarcely be estimated 
among military shortcomings.” For his capture of Puebla, Forey was 
made a Marshal of France, and Bazaine, who succeeded him, was like- 
wise raised to the same dignity for simply commanding in the city of 
Mexico. Whereas our General Scott, who had taken Vera Cruz and 
won a series of glorious victories, experienced nothing but ingratitude 
from his own government, ending in his supersedure by a volunteer 
political general. 

Sefior Romero adds that the “auxiliaries of the French were badly 
defeated in several encounters, although the Mexican army was but a 
fluctuating force, ranging at different periods from five thousand to fifty 
thousand. The scenes of particular reverses were Santa Gertridis, in 
New Leon; La Carbonera, in Oaxaca; San Ignacio, in Sinaloa, ete.” 

There was some fine fighting around Queretaro, but no French 
troops participated,—they were kept in Mexico, and on their line of 
communication to the coast. The Franco-Austrian Emperor had with 
him Belgians, Austrians, Hungarians, and other mercenaries, besides 
Mexicans who had deserted the Republican cause. 

Here a remark occurs which may be pertinent to clear off a stigma 
cast upon the Republican administration and President Juarez. Al- 
though the execution of the Austrian Archduke was a master-stroke 
of policy in accordance with the “ Monroe doctrine” enunciated by the 
United States, he suffered through the application to his own case of a 
decree launched by him against native Mexicans supporting what they 
deemed the righteous cause of their country. The “Annals of the 
Times” (page 567-68), London, 1869, date 5th October, 1865, reads to 
this effect in regard to that cruel and unjustifiable decree : 

“The Emperor of Mexico [Maximilian] issues a proclamation 
denying to the Republican troops the rights of belligerents, and order- 
ing their execution, wherever found, within twenty-four hours after 
capture. The American Senate and House of Representatives there- 
tipon resolved, ‘(1) That we contemplate the present condition of affairs 
in the Republic of Mexico with the most profound solicitude ; (2) That 
the attempt to subject one of the Republican governments of this con- 
tinent by a foreign Power, and to establish on its ruins a monarchy 
sustained solely by European bayonets, is opposed to the declared policy 
of the United States Government, offensive to our people, and contrary 
to the spirit of our institutions.’ ” 

There was a poetical justice in Maximilian’s execution, just as there 
was in regard to Murat. “The military tribunal” which tried the latter 
“condemned him to death by virtue of a law which he had himself 
enacted.” 

It is a very curious fact, that usurpers or sovereigns imposed upon 
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a people against their will by foreign bayonets are often obliged, by a 
mistaken policy or the force of circumstances, to resort to the most cruel 
measures to sustain themselves, which, when reverse comes, are returned 
upon themselves and their adherents. This often excites a pity which 
would be dormant had not the original causes for bitterness and retal- 
iation passed out of the memory of men through the changes of time 
and the lapse of years. 

The bitter cup filled by his orders, or promulgated over his signa- 
ture, was simply returned to his own lips, and if the same justice had 
been meted out in 1865 there would have been no “Solid South” in 
1880. A firmness on the part of Juarez, instead of the false magnan- 
imity urged by some upon the Mexican President, has doubtless put an 
end, forever, to attempts of European dynasties to thrust their scions 
into thrones in the New World; and the magnificent achievements of 
the Chilians, the Yankees of South America, have enforced another les- 
son,—that the New World possesses throughout as fine fighting material 
as foreign royalties, when it is properly disciplined, wisely administered, 
and ably led. 

Although Burnside’s failure at Fredericksburg blighted the hopes 
and cast a gloom over the Loyal North, the conduct of its sons in 
assaulting as they did the rebel line cast the most brilliant light of 
glory upon the National infantry. Led astray by an applause which 
emanated in a great measure from European sympathizers,—a deference 
to European opinion which we have got bravely over,—the rebel assault 
on the third day of Gettysburg against the Union centre on Cemetery 
Ridge has been lauded to the skies as the acme of bravery and resolu- 
tion on the part of the rebel infantry. It was undoubtedly magnificent. 
Still, however, it was not more so than the assault upon Bragg’s centre 
on Mission Ridge, which finished up the Battle of Chattanooga, while 
the attempt of the Division under General Humphreys against the 
stone wall at the foot of Marye’s Heights, during Burnside’s Battle 
of Fredericksburg, rises to the sublime. This allusion is no deprecia- 
tion of numerous other charges made by Union infantry, but it is worthy 
of citation as a marked case of a determination in the spirit of Miller’s 
“T’ll try, sir,” at Lundy’s Lane, worthy of all the praise that can be 
lavished upon it, because, as afterwards at Mine Run, where Warren 
would not sacrifice his men in what he considered a thoroughly desperate 
waste of life, “pure gold” Humphreys led in his troops, who con- 
tinued to try, and try, try again, after it appeared to the less audacious 
that flesh and blood would only melt away in their efforts to get at 
an enemy, completely sheltered, who were simply shooting down the 
Unionists without the slightest danger to themselves, 

As for the conduct of the American Infantry, North and South, 
during the momentous four years’ struggle to maintain or disrupt the 
Union, of them General Kearny, who had served with the French and 
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against the Austrians, famous for their infantry, especially at Solferino, 
remarked that he had never seen troops face the deadliest fire of mus- 
ketry and artillery—canister—with more unflinching and unyielding 
determination. This grand soldier, acknowledged by friend and foe as 
one of the bravest of the brave, gifted with all the finest instincts of a 
military chief, was a competent judge. His opinion was expressed in 
1862, when as yet the real fighting had not lasted more than a year. 
How the American Infantry soldier grew in all the noblest attributes 
of his profession was demonstrated with brighter and brighter lustre, 
year by year, down to the close of the war. He was the exemplar for 
and teacher of the world. The Wilderness Campaign of 1864 has no 
parallel in the world’s history, and no better idea of what was done and 
suffered can be given than through a few paragraphs, embodying a 
citation from a letter of a participant, Brevet Major-General Robert 
McAllister, U.S.A., of New Jersey, one of the most ready and capable 
officers who ever handled or fought a brigade. 

It is impossible to do anything like justice to the fighting and suf- 
fering of our army from the moment that it entered the Wilderness 
and was lost to sight in its gloomy recesses, until it emerged from its 
intrenchments to join in that pursuit which ended in the capture of the 
“Stag of Ten” (“La Royale” is the hunting term in venery), as a 
rebel author has elected to symbolize Lee. 

To develop the ideas of a brave participant, no description pub- 
lished or spoken begins to come up to the reality of the hard work and 
the hard fighting from the Rapidan through the Wilderness, across the 
Peninsula to Petersburg. There is no exaggeration, no self-deception. 
It is an even fainter acknowledgment than the language of an eye-wit- 
ness, a foreign officer of distinction, present to observe the operations of 
the Army of the Potomac. He said that such fighting and digging, 
such winning and relinquishing of lines won, simply to advance, to 
gain ground and throw up new works again to be abandoned, with- 
out the slightest hesitation, only to encounter new perils,—all this 
repeated again and again, daily, was beyond the comprehension of 
Old World generals and troops, and almost unsusceptible of their 
belief. 

Many of the so-styled battles lasted through several days, and the. 
almost uninterrupted fighting of several days and nights was sometimes. 
styled “a battle.” Many a hard-fought picket-line fight, equal to a 
“battle proper,” was not deemed worthy of mention where week 
succeeded week of carnage. This same remark applies to many breast-- 
work fights, 

During Grant’s “Overland Campaign,” that “blood-bath” from the- 
Rapidan to the James, that “ bloody-sap,” that march corduroyed with. 
corpses, tessellated with slaughtered heroes, absolutely realizing the vivid. 
conception of the arch-poet,— 
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“Who hold their way with falchion’s force, 
Or pave the way with many a corpse, 
O’er which the following brave may rise, 
Their stepping-stone the last who dies,’””— 


it was one battle day and night and night and day. No cessation! 
No cessation! Often we wished for the darkness to close around us 
that, we might have rest. But, alas! with that darkness came not the 
rest so ardently desired,—but work, fight, and march! The flash of 
the rifles and muskets, as well as the cannon, together with the fiery 
paraboles of the fuses and bursting missiles of the mortars, would illu- 
minate the heavens all around the battle-field. Thus the night strug- 
gles were frequent and arduous, and at times again we often wished for 
the return of the morning, but its return still brought no change from 
our toils of marching and working and fighting. Our thinned ranks 
told us the sad story of the deadly conflicts through which we were 
passing. The long lines of graves told the stranger the direction of 
our marches and the dispositions of our battles. At each morning roll- 
call fewer and fewer numbers responded to well-known names. Where 
are they? The reply came from the newly-made graves! 














J. WATTS DE PEysTER, 
Brevet Major-General, 8.N.Y. 






(To be continued.) 





LINES IN AN AUTOGRAPH-BOOK. 


THE world’s a mighty book, upon whose pages 
Each man is sternly bid to place his name ; 
And there recorded through enduring ages, 
We mark the lov’d and honor’d ones of Fame. 
Some touch with trembling hand the stylus fateful ; 
Some write invisibly in tears the word ; 
While those there be, with spirits dark and hateful, 
Write small their names among the coward herd. 
But with a mighty purpose fill’d, the Chosen 
Spurn idle pleasures back to idle hands, 
And striding swift through torrid zones or frozen, 
Stamp high their names on peaks of distant lands. 
And others come, god-like in conscious pow’r, 
Who, with far-reaching eye, see bright reward, 
And eager rush to meet the slow-paced hour 
In which they carve their names with naked sword. 
Yet here, perchance, within this flexile cover, 
Where men have writ in ink, then pass’d away, 
Time may recall as friend or rev’rent lover 
Great names illum’d by Glory’s fadeless ray. 


LiEvt, STEVENS, 
DSN. 
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NOTES FOR A HISTORY OF STEAM NAVI- 


GATION. 


(Continued from page 421.) 


X. 
1858-81. 


OcEan STEAM LINES oF THE Wortp—1858. 


Line. 


Cunard, pene 


North Atlantic Steamship 
European and American Steamship Co. 


London and mies pocssnenseocesesescoccsces 
Liverpool and Canadian.............s-ser00 
Liverpool, Philadelphia, and New York. 
Glasgow and New York.....ss00...+++ sooeee 
Belgian Transatlantic... 


Hamburg and American. 
Brazilia 


Royal Mail Company........ a covccceeesreccees 


“ “ Ty 
eeeccccscscccescoses 


Pacific Steam Navigation Company 
Peninsular and Oriental Company....... 


European and Australian Royal Mail Co. 
Australian Royal Mail Company..... 
Rotterdam and Mediterranean.. 

North of Europe Steam Navigation Co.. 
McIver’ B.. . . 


Liverpool and Australian... 
|London “ 


Union Screw Company. 
Luzo-Brazileira........ 
Austrian Lloyds 
Messageries Impérialés 
W. Hartlepool Steam Navigation Co. 
Danube Steam Navigation nam 
Hamburg and — 
East India Company... 
Spanish and Cuban 
Companhia Brazileira... 
Collins Company......ceereereesee es 
Havre Steam Navigation Company...... 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 
United States Mail Steamship Company. 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
New York and New Orleans. 
New York and Alabama.. 
| Charleston and Havana... 

| Savannah Steamship Com eo ° 
| N ew York and Charleston Steamship 

“  Virginia......... oon eoe 

Philadelphia and — 
Boston and Baltimore 
Texas Steamship Company... 
Southern Steamship Company... 
Mexican Steamship Company.... 
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Liverpool, New York, Boston, and Halifax..... 
“ cT3 4“ oe “ 


St. John’s and Portland........ seecsseseses 
Bremen, Antwerp, Southampton, & New York 
to Brazil...... 
London and Montreal..........0eeessee 
Liverpool and Quebec 
“ New York 
Glasgow and New York.. 
Antwerp and New York. 
* Brazil.....+ 
Hamburg and New York.... 
Hamburg and Rio de Janeiro. 
Genoa » 
Southampton, West Indies, Central America, 


Southampton, Pernambuco, Rio, “Bahia, and 
Te Plat Rec ccccconsccssececcssecsecoses erecescosececes ese 
Panama to Valparaiso and intermediate 
Portugal, Spain, Malta, Alexandria, East In- 
dies, China, and Australia | 
Southampton, Alexandria, Suez, and wv 
Transport and other... 
Rotterdam, Leghorn, and Trieste... 
African........ een 
Liverpool and 
“ Havre 


seeceecees 


London and 
cS 
Southampton and Cape of Good _e 
Lisbon and Brazil........ eccecceoccncce 
Very large Mediterranean service... 
Mediterranean, Black Sea, Levant............0+» - 
Hartlepool, Hamburg, and St. Petersburg. oo 
Vienna, Galatz, and Constantinople. 
Hamburg, Southampton, and all Spanish ports. 
Suez and India, and the Bombay Mail Lines... 
Cadiz, Havana, and Mexico 
Rio de Janeiro to the Amazon and La Plata... 
N ew York and Liverpool.........+..0+« weneces: 
a Southampton, and Havre. 
New York, Havana, intemal & New Orleans. 
Panama, California, and Oregon 
New York, Havana, and New Orlean 
“ Mobile... 
Charleston, Key West, and Havan 
New. York and Savannah. 


Philadelphia and Savannah 
Boston and Baltimore....... eo 
New Orleans and Galveston 





1 Building another steamer of 2500 tons for the Brazil line. 
£ These vessels average about 250 horse-power each. Their tonnage is large, probably 1200 tons each. 
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1858.—The principal ocean steam lines of the world in 1858 were 
as given in the preceding table. There were other steam lines in 
Europe, but I have been unable to obtain any definite information 
concerning them, owing to their continual change and the ships passing 
into new hands. The table evidences the first increase of ocean steam 
navigation in the eighteen years after its inauguration. 

In 1858, it being questioned how far the Yang-tse-Kiang was navi- 
gable, Captain Sherard Osborne, R.N., in the “ Furious,” accompanied 
by the “ Cruiser,” steamed up the river to Hankow, and was the first to 
navigate a foreign ship to that port,—a service which Lord Elgin 
availed of to insist that Hankow should be opened to foreign com- 
merce. 

In February, 1860, the Yang-tse-Kiang was opened by treaty to 
ships of other nations, and the “Scotland,” a British, iron, auxiliary 
screw steamship of eleven hundred tons gross register, Captain A. D. 
Dundas, R.N., was the first foreign merchant-vessel to load a cargo 
from Shanghai to Hankow bringing back tea for transhipment to 
Europe and America. 

The first steamer owned by the Japanese was the “ Emperor,” a yacht 
presented them by Lord Elgin on making his commercial treaty in 
1858-59. Since then the Chinese have become owners of steamers 
with astonishing rapidity. 

In 1861 the Prince of Satsuma purchased the “England” and 
“Scotland,” two British screw steamships of eleven hundred tons gross 
register, being the first foreign vessels purchased by the Japanese, ex- 
cept by the government. To show the skill and ingenuity of the Japa- 
nese, they made boilers of copper for the “ England” within twelve 
months of the time when she came into their possession. The “ Eng- 
land” was seized and scuttled in August, 1863, by the English at the 
bombardment of Kagosima, and sunk in deep water. The “Scotland” 
was in the service of the Japanese in 1870. 

“THE MontTtor”—1861.—A resolution of the United States Sen- 
ate, July 24, 1868, requested the Secretary of the Navy to communicate 
to that body the facts concerning the construction of the ironclad “ Mon- 
itor.” In answer, Secretary Welles made an elaborate report (Exec. 
Doc. No. 86, Fortieth Congress, second session) detailing the history of 
her construction, together with that of two other ironclads,—the “ New 
Tronsides” and “Galena,”—constructed differently, as recommended by 
a board of navy officers September 16, 1861, composed of Commodores 
Joseph Smith and Hiram Paulding and Commander Charles Henry 
Davis. 

The Secretary visited Connecticut in September, and while at Hart- 
ford, C. 8. Bushnell, Esq., brought him the plan of the original “ Mon- 
itor,” invented by Captain John Ericsson, of New York. It received 
the instant approval of the Secretary, who requested Mr. Bushnell to 
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proceed to Washington without delay and submit it to the board. He 
was assured that in case of unavoidable delay beyond the time limited 
for receiving proposals, an exception should be made in favor of this 
novel invention of a submerged vessel with a revolving turret, and that 
it should be embraced among the plans on which the opinion of the 
board would be required. 

The board of officers in their report say, with regard to Mr. 
Eriesson’s proposition,— 

“This plan of a floating battery is novel, but seems based on a plan 
which will render the battery shot and shell proof. We are apprehen- 
sive that her properties for sea are not such as a seagoing vessel should 
possess. But she may be moved from one place to another on the coast 
in smooth water. We recommend an experiment be made with one 
battery of this description on the terms proposed, with a guarantee 
and forfeiture in case of failure in any of the properties and points of 
the vessel as proposed. Price, $275,000; length of vessel, 172 feet ; 
breadth of beam, 41 feet; depth of hold, 11} feet; time, 100 days; 
draught of water, 10 feet; displacement, 1255 tons; speed per hour, 
9 statute miles.” 

In accord with this recommendation, the 4th of October, 1861, 
John Ericsson, John F. Winslow, John A. Griswold, and C. S. Bush- 
nell contracted with Gideon Welles, the Secretary of the Navy, on 
behalf of the United States, to build the original “ Monitor,” as she 
was later named by her inventor, and to have her and her equipments in 
all respects ready for sea in one hundred days after the date of the con- 
tract. The agreement was “to construct an ironclad, shot-proof steam 
battery of iron and wood combined on Ericsson’s plan ; the lower vessel 
to be wholly of iron, and the upper vessel of wood; the length, one 
hundred and seventy-nine feet ; breadth, forty-one feet ; depth, five feet, 
or larger if the contractors thought it requisite to carry the armament 
and stores required.” Masts, spars, sails, and rigging were to be 
furnished sufficient to drive the vessel six knots an hour with fair 
breeze of wind; steam-power was to be supplied to give her a speed 
of eight knots, and she was to carry provisions, water, and stores of all 
kinds for one hundred persons for ninety days, and fuel for her engine 
for eight days; the deck, when loaded, was to be eighteen inches 
above the load-line amidships. It was also expressly stipulated that no 
member of Congress or officer of the navy, or any person holding office 
under government, should share in the contract or in any benefits arising 
from it,—a wise provision. 

The payments made to the contractors, as per agreement, the last 
being only five days before the “Monitor” sailed from New York, 
were as follows: 
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1861, November 15, first payment, $50,000, less 25 per cent. . > . $387,500 
‘¢ December 3, second payment, $50,000, less 25 per cent. . : . 87,500 
‘© December 17, third payment, $50,000, less 25 percent. . i - 87,500 
1862, January 3, fourth payment, $50,000, less 25 per cent. = ; - 87,500 
“February 6, fifth payment, $50,000, less 25 per cent. x . 87,500 
‘© March 8, sixth payment, $25,000, less 25 per cent. . . , - 18,750 
‘¢ March 14, last payment, reservations ° ‘ ° ; ‘ . 68,750 


Total . é ° ; : + . . - - . $275,000 


By the terms of the contract the reservations were to be retained 
until the points and properties of the vessel were fully tested, not ex- 
ceeding ninety days. Her performance from New York to Hampton 
Roads and her encounter with the “Merrimac” were deemed satisfac- 
tory tests, and the payment of the reservations was made within one 
week after the action in which she was engaged, as will be seen by the 
date of the last payment. Erroneous newspaper statements were made 
that the “ Monitor” “ was built by the contractors at their own risk, 
and that the government was not to be called upon for remuneration 
until the vessel had been tested in action. Strong in faith, receiving 
but a negative support from the Navy Department, the contractors 
completed the ‘ Monitor’ at their own cost.” It was also stated that a 
member of the House of Representatives from New York “advanced 
the money and paid the expense of getting the ‘ Monitor’ which met 
the ‘ Merrimac’ at Hampton Roads, built.” The truth is the money 
applied to build the “ Monitor” was appropriated by Congress in 
August, and the money promptly handed over to the contractors, 
agreeably to their contract, as the work progressed. While building, 
the novel experiment received ridicule and abuse, but after her won- 
derful achievement in Hampton Roads the tone was changed, and per- 
sistent efforts were made to deny the Navy Department any credit for 
her adoption and construction. 

The “ Monitor” left New York March 6, 1862, under command 
of Lieutenant John L. Worden, and on the 8th reached Hampton 
Roads, and the next day her memorable encounter with the “ Mer- 
rimac” took place. 

The hull of the “ Monitor” was built by Mr. T. F. Rowland, at 
Greenpoint, from Captain Ericsson’s drawings,” and under his personal 
supervision, the material (plates, bars, rivets, etc.) being furnished by his 
associates, Messrs. Griswold, Winslow, and Bushnell. The turret was 
built at the Novelty Iron Works, agreeably to his plans and under his 
supervision, with plates, rivets, etc., furnished by his associates. Being 
too heavy for transportation, it was taken down and placed in sections 
on the deck of the vessel. The port-stoppers, of heavy hammered 


& A Brief Sketch of the First ‘‘ Monitor” and its Inventor, a paper read before 
the Buffalo Historical Society, January 8, 1874, by Eben P. Dorr. 8vo. Pp. 49. 
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wrought iron, were made at the steam-forge of Mr. C. D. DeLancey, 
in Buffalo. After the guns were discharged and run back into the 
turret, the stoppers were swung over the port-holes, to prevent any shot 
from entering the ports. The closing being regulated by machinery, 
was instantaneous, and that side of the turret swung away from the 
enemy, the guns loaded and swung back again, and guns discharged. 
Thus the ports were constantly protected, either by the guns obstruct- 
ing, or by the ports being closed by the stoppers. 

The entire internal mechanism of the turret was built to Captain 
Ericsson’s working plans at the Delamater Iron Works. The hull 
and side armor was put up by Mr. Rowland. The mode of launching 
was planned by him. To prevent the vessel, when fully equipped with 
machinery, turret, and armor, from plunging under water, Mr. Rowland 
constructed large wooden tanks, securing them under the stern. The 
result of these joint efforts was that within one hundred days from 
laying the keel-plates of the hull the whole work was completed and 
the engines of the vessel put in motion under steam. 

The “ Monitor” was launched on the 30th day of January, 1862, 
and her first trial trip and delivery to the navy-yard was February 19, 
1862. She had two trial trips afterwards. On her second trial she 
could not be steered, and went no farther than the foot of Wall Street, 
New York. On the third trial trip, about March 4, she went down 
to Sandy Hook and tried her guns, having a board of officers consist- 
ing of Commodore Gregory, Chief Engineer Garvin, and Constructor 
Hart, who reported favorably of her performance. 

How the name “ Monitor” was given to this first turreted ironclad 
—a name that has since become generic for all this class of vessels 
— is told in the following letter from its inventor ten days before her 
launch : 


























‘‘New York, January 20, 1862. 

‘‘Srr,—In accordance with your request I now submit for your approbation a 
name for the floating battery at Greenpoint. 

‘“‘ The impregnable and aggressive character of this structure will admonish the 
leaders of the Southern Rebellion that the batteries on the banks of their rivers will 
no longer present barriers to the entrance of the Union forces. 

‘“‘ The ironclad intruder will thus prove a severe monitor to those leaders. But 
there are other leaders who will be startled and admonished by the booming of the 
guns from the impregnable iron turret. ‘Downing Street’ will hardly view with 
indifference this last ‘ Yankee notion,’ this monitor. To the Lords of the Admi- 














65 Previous to 1854, Ericsson’s mind had dwelt upon the idea of planning and 
constructing an iron-plated shot-proof ship-of-war, and on the 26th of September, 
1854, he forwarded from New York to Napoleon III. a plan of such a ship, with a 
synopsis of -his plans, which shows beyond all cavil that America is the birth- 
place of the ‘‘ Monitor,” and that John Ericsson, the Swede, is its sole inventor. 
Ericsson’s letter was promptly acknowledged by the emperor, but he did not em- 
brace the opportunity offered, and the first monitor was built for the United States 
n'the early period of its civil troubles. 
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ralty the new craft will be a monitor, suggesting doubts as to the propriety of com- 
pleting those four steel-clad ships at three and a half millions apiece. 
“On these and many similar grounds I propose to name the new battery 
‘ MonITOR.’ Your obedient servant, 
“J. ERrcsson. 
“To Gustavus V. Fox, 
‘“ Assistant Secretary of the Navy.” 


When the “ Monitor” was nearly ready for commission, Lieutenant 
Worden was authorized to select a crew for her from the receiving-ship 
“North Carolina,” or any other vessel-of-war in New York Harbor. 
Under that authority he asked for volunteers from the “ North Caro- 
lina” and frigate “ Sabine,” and after fully stating to the crews of those 
vessels the probable dangers of the passage to Hampton Roads, and 
the certainty of important services to be performed there, he had many 
more volunteers than was required. It is unnecessary, and would be 
out of place here, to detail the fight in Hampton Roads,—the first 
naval duel between ironclads; that belongs more properly to the naval 
history of the period. Suffice it to say, the little turreted vessel, 
mounting but two guns, stood up successfully to the defense of twenty- 
one ships-of-war, mounting two hundred and ninety-six guns, all alike 
defenseless against the attack of the ironclad “ Merrimac.” She was a 
modern David, taking the forefront of the battle against a modern 
giant Goliath, while the hosts stood by anxious spectators of the 
conflict. 

From the 10th of March until the destruction of the “ Merrimac,” 
on the 11th of May, the “ Monitor” remained at Hampton Roads, 
guarding the Elizabeth and James Rivers, always ready for the “ Mer- 
rimac.” During this time her pilot-house was strengthened by heavy 
pieces of oak and three one-inch layers of iron plates. May 8 she 
engaged the battery on Sewell’s Point in company with the fleet. 
May 12 she led the vessels that went to Norfolk when that city 
was evacuated by the rebels. On the 15th she participated in the 
engagements of Fort Darling, seven miles below Richmond. From 
that time until the retreat of the army from the Peninsula she was 
employed patrolling the James River, and arrived at Newport News 
August 31, being the last vessel that came down the James River. 
In September the “ Monitor” proceeded to the Washington Navy-Yard 
for repairs, and sailed again for Hampton Roads in November. 

On the 29th of December, 1862, under the command of Com- 
mander John P. Bankhead, she sailed for Beaufort, North Carolina, in 
company with the United States Steamer “ Rhode Island,” her convoy, 
and on the night of the 30th she foundered near Cape Hatteras. About 
half of her officers ‘and crew were carried down with her, the others 
escaped to the “Rhode Island.” The cause of her foundering is not 
known. “It may, perhaps,” says Mr. Dorr, “be assigned to the fact 
that she had lain all summer in the hot sun of the James River. The 
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oak timber which had been fitted to the top edge of the iron hull had 
shrunk so that when in the heavy sea there was two or three feet of 
water over it most of the time on the weather side, and the water found 
its way through this space and flowed in great volume into the ship 
with fatal effect.” There can be, I think, no doubt the battering the 
great overhang of her deck received from the enemy caused it to sepa- 
rate from the hull to which it was fastened, and allowed the water to 
flow in which sunk her. The report of the board of officers who recom- 
mended her construction, says they were ‘somewhat apprehensive that 
her properties for sea are not such as a seagoing vessel should possess,” 
and this opinion is fully borne out by this result. 

THE “Farp Rapant.”—A_ beautiful steamer, named “ Faid 
Rabani,” or “ Divine Favor,” was built as a river pleasure-yacht for 
the Pacha of Egypt by an English firm in 1863. She was an ex- 
quisitely-modeled vessel of the following dimensions, viz.: keel and 
fore-rake, one hundred and eighty feet; breadth of beam, twenty feet ; 
depth of hold, nine feet; draught of water, three feet; power of engines, 
one hundred and fifty horses. The yacht was furnished with oscillating 
engines, had feathering paddles, and performed thirteen knots an hour 
without the slightest perceptible vibration. Her engines were bright 
with brass- and steel-work, and finished with the same taste and care 
used in turning out a gold watch. Although the vessel had an ordinary 
escape-pipe, it was not used, for the steam was blown into the water 
from the sides of the yacht. She had three safety-valves, and a beau- 
tiful small brass donkey-engine, independent of the others, for supply- 
ing the boilers with water when the large engines were still. The 
principal features of the “ Faid Rabani,” however, were her splendid 
interior furnishings and decorations, including no less than four hun- 
dred and fifty pictures of separate subjects, set in frames. His High- 
ness’s reception-room, which was in the poop, was an apartment of 
unrivaled beauty, fitted up with the richest rosewood bulkheads, door, 
etc., the panels of which were filled with beautiful pictorial designs on 
papier-maché. The divans extending round the saloon were covered 
with costly cloth of gold, from the front of which was suspended gold- 
embroidered needle-work and massive gold-bullion fringe. Between the 
windows were pictures of fruit and flowers, birds, etc., and vases enriched 
by precious stones, executed by a new patent gem-enamelling process, 
The ceiling between the beams—which were of mahogany, French 
polished—was filled with designs of fruit and flowers on papier-maché 
panels, enriched with gold-border mouldings. His Highness’s bedroom 
was fitted up in a corresponding style of elegance. The cabins were 
decked out in a style of great costliness and magnificence; the fore- 
cabin contained twelve apartments for the pacha’s officers and suite. 
A beautiful awning covered the main deck and poop. In point of 
decoration the outside of the yacht was worthy of the interior, Round 
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all the windows, from stem to stern, were carved and gilt architraves, 
and the bulwarks were ornamented with carved fretwork, relieved with 
gold. The paddle-boxes were also highly ornamented, and on a shield 
in the centre was the vessel’s name in Arabic. The figure-head was 
composed of his Highness’s crest, supported by two lions, richly gilded. 
The hull was painted a very rich green color, and was literally one 
blaze of gold from stem to stern. 

In 1867 the Memphremagog Steam Navigation dian had three 
steamers plying upon the lake of that name in New Hampshire, and 
two more upon the stocks. 

A traveler that year thus describes a trip in one of these boats to 
inspect another upon the stocks : 

“ Friday last I took a trip upon the ‘ Mountain Maid’ to Magoy to 
inspect the new boat. She is no cheap affair, and will far exceed the 
best of the Winnepesaukee boats in the completeness of her construction, 
in speed, and in her appointments, and will equal the largest of them 
in size. I am sorry she is not an American boat, although American 
capital has been liberally invested in her. She will fly the flag of the 
New Dominion of Canada ageing that to be different from the 
British bunting). 

“The name of the new steamer is taken from Mount Oxford, the 
highest mountain in Canada, which stands sentinel at the outlet of the 
lake, rearing its pyramid of five thousand feet almost from its waters. 
(The summit is only six miles from the lake shore.) The hull of 
this steamer is iron, the plates having been made and fitted together 
upon the Clyde. Her length is one hundred and seventy feet; her 
engine (built in Montreal) has a thirty-six-inch cylinder, ten feet 
stroke, is low pressure, and of superior finish. 

“The company to which this boat belongs has also purchased the 
‘Mountain Maid’ and completely rebuilt her. As the ‘Oxford’ is cal- 
culated to make two trips a day through the lake, the ‘ Maid’ will run 
as an auxiliary freight- and tow-boat.” 

1869.—The “ Kate Corser,” the first steamer which ever crossed the 
American “Dead Sea,”—Great Salt Lake,—and which was employed 
for some time in transporting ties*to the Union Pacific Railroad, in 1869 
made a successful trip up Bear River to Corinne. The local newspaper 
says, “On nearing the city the circus band-wagon containing the mem- 
bers of the band, with several other carriages, started down to meet 
her, About one mile below she steamed to shore and took them aboard. 
She stemmed the current admirably, and bore up to the city like a 
swan, amid the sound of swelling music, the deafening boom of anvils, 
and the cheers of the throng upon the river’s bank.”. Bear River was 
found to be perfectly free from falls or rapids ;. the current, however, 
was very strong. 

EXTRAORDINARY INLAND VoyaGE.—On the 5th day of August, 
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1869, the steamer “ Helen Brooks” left Baltimore, Maryland, for Bayou 
She left Baltimore by way of the Chesapeake Bay, 
and passed through the State of Delaware by canal; up the Delaware 
River to Trenton, New Jersey; through the State of New Jersey by 
canal ; down the Raritan River to New York City; up the Hudson River 
to Troy; through the State of New York by the Erie Canal to Buffalo ; 
thence by way ‘of Lake Erie to Chicago; down through the Illinois 
Canal to the Illinois River; and thence down the Mississippi River, 
arriving at Napoleon October 14, 1869, after a circuitous journey of 
over three thousand miles. 

The mercantile steamers of the world, 1870-74, were: 


Teche, Louisiana. 














Number. Average Size, in Tons. Tonnage. 
NArIoNALITY, — 
1870. | 1873, | 1874. | 1870. | 1873. | 1874. 1870. 1873, 
4 
AMETICAN, ... ...00e..s00e0ee08 597 403 613 861 1199 1254 513,792 483,040 
ABIAGIC....cccccceccercercascece| sevccs | cooces 6 woes |  mnsep BIB | cececcese | seccessee 
Austrian . 74 91 81 599 925 1025 44,312 84,155 
Belgian... | 14] 42] 89] 746 725 | 1039 10,462 30,444 
Dr itiahh .00cccocrcs ccccccssccees 2426 | 3061 | 3002 681 857 1005 | 1,651,767 | 2,624,431 
Central American eo] sence | ceees D | sevse | cvsene 592 | —esevessee | seneeneee 
Danish.. 44 71 67 275 486 | 582 12,085 34,498 
Dutcb... 82 95 | 107 481 766 876 39,405 72,753 
French . 288 392 315 739 808 1012 ; 212,976 316,765 
German. 127 200 220 827 1024 1222 105,131 204,894 | 
Greek... s 8 9} 408 424 592 3,267 j 3,390 
Italian......... 86 103 110 | 423 826 827 36,358 85,045 
Norwegian....... 26| 88/ 112] 282 473 | 453 7,321 41,602 
POrtuguesBe......creccsoceeese 18 17 23 729 855 802 | 13,126 14,536 
POUIIIR cccstcccsencccsencecines 62 114 144 458 592 771 28,422 67,522 
South AmMEeTIcan......000.0| cesses | sovvee 72 a T2B | —accccccse | " coccccere 
Spanish..........0000 148 202 212 492 686 733 72,845 138,675 | 
Swedish. .......-0.00 83 143 195 224 373 397 | 18,633 53,327 | 
Turkish and Egyptian...| ...... 9 20 | wc. 339 B40 | —ceapocee 3,049 
WOT sevsnsvininnisneersvenn 49 109 | cove 481 643 | csseee 23,550 70,067 
4132 | 5148 | 5365 | 676 841 974 | 2,793,432 | 4,328,193 





































| 3,015,773 





1874. 


768,724 
3,459 
83,039 
40,5236 


5,332 
38,976 
93,723 
318,757 | 
268,828 

5,329 | 
91,011 
51,103 | 
18,452 | 
111,072 
52,387 | 
155,417 
77,440 | 








5,226,888 | 


1872.—From 1841 to 1872 the following forty-four steamships, 
employed on voyages between the United States, England, and the 
Continent, were lost : 


Humboldt. Arctic. 
Franklin. Pacific. 
IRON STEAMSHIPS. 

President. Hungarian. Hibernia. 
Columbia. Connaught. Union, No. 1. 
City of Glasgow. United States. Lafayette. 
City of Philadelphia. Canadian, No. 2. Cambria. 
City of Boston. Britannia. Scotland. 


City of New York. 


WOODEN STEAMSHIPS. 





Anglo-Saxon. 





Union, No. 2. 
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Lyonnais. Colorado. Glasgow. 
Tempest. North Britain. Cleopatra. 
Austria. Caledonia. Zoe. 
Canadian, No. 1. Norwegian. Mina Thomas. 
New York. Bohemian. St. George. 
Indian. Nova Scotian. Atlantic. 
Arago. United Kingdom. Chicago. 
Germania. 


Of these, the “ President,” “City of Glasgow,” “City of Boston,” 
“ Pacific,” “Tempest,” “United Kingdom,” and “Mina Thomas” 
foundered at sea, never having been heard from. Between 1857 and 
1864 nine iron steamers, running from the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
to Portland, were lost. 

In 1872 a discovery by which it was claimed the cost of steam- 
power was reduced more than sixty per cent., was put into practical 
operation at the Atlantic Works in Boston by Mr. Joel A. H. Ellis 
and his associates. By a novel process the great amount of heat that 
escapes into the air in the waste or exhaust steam from engines is util- 
ized by conducting it through the tubes of a boiler filled with the 
bisulphide of carbon, “a fluid which boils at 110° Fah., and at the 
temperature of exhaust steam gives a pressure of sixty-five pounds to 
the inch in the boiler;” the vapor formed in this boiler is used to 
drive an engine, instead of steam, and, after being used, is condensed 
by cooling, pumped into the boiler again, and used continuously with- 
out loss. 

Carefully-made experiments prove that by this process the fuel re- 
quired to produce one hundred horse-power with the best engines in 
use would produce two hundred and fifty horse-power, a gain of one 
hundred and fifty per cent. in the amount of power obtained by the 
consumption of fuel. 

For the purpose of making a careful test of this process, two new 
engines of the same size and construction were put up at the Atlantic 
Works; one was run by steam in the usual manner, while the heat 
that escaped in the exhaust from this engine was used to heat a boiler 
and drive the second engine. A careful measurement of the power 
produced by each of the engines showed that while the first engine, 
worked by steam in the usual way, produced 6.23 horse-power, the 
second engine, worked entirely by the waste heat escaping in the ex- 
haust from the first, produced 9.12 horse-power, the two together pro- 
ducing 15.35 horse-power with the fuel required to drive the steam- 
engine alone. 

The amount of coal required to run a steam-engine of one hundred 
horse-power, of the best class in use, is about four thousand pounds per 
day, or six hundred tonsa year. By this discovery it is claimed the 
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same engine can be run with sixteen hundred pounds of coal per day, 
or two hundred and forty tons per year, saving three hundred and 
sixty tons of coal a year for each hundred horse-power produced. 

For steam-vessels the advantages of this process are greater than 
for stationary engines, as a large amount of room at present occupied 
by coal will be saved, and can be used for freight. The vessel could 
also carry fuel sufficient to last through a much longer voyage, thus 
enabling steam to compete with sailing-vessels on long voyages advan- 
tageously. 

In 1875 a high-speed boat was built at St. Petersburg on an 
improved plan, whose outer hull was made entirely of Muntz metal, 
which is much used, being cheaper than copper as a sheathing for 
wooden vessels. In a trial with one of the fastest boats she proved vic- 
torious, and accomplished nineteen miles per hour, the engines making 
an average of nearly six hundred revolutions per minute, working with 
steam at one hundred pounds per square inch. This vessel is described 
as forty-eight feet long at the load-line, having six and one-half feet 
beam, and three and one-half feet depth of hold, while her mean 
draught was one foot nine inches. She had compound engines of 
superior workmanship in every respect, which drove a screw two feet 
nine inches in diameter, having three feet four inches in pitch. 

1878.—A steamboat built by the Coreans is thus referred to in the 
North China Daily News of March 28, 1878: 

“STEAMBOATS IN CoREA.—Everything European, just because it 
is so, is despised, but the Coreans try hard to originate wonderful un- 
dertakings. For about eight months they have been working at a 
steamboat, and some ten thousand ftae/s have been used up. There is. 
the shell with three keels, which makes the thing rather flat. The bow 
is sharp, and there are port-holes for cannon; a smoke-stack, which 
has been observed at work, but the wheels are wanting. Meanwhile, 
for fear the Japanese might benefit by the sight, this masterpiece was 
covered in with a wooden frame. Ten years ago they made an iron 
vessel, but it unfortunately sank when launched.” 

At the end of the year 1879 there were registered as belonging to 
the United Kingdom, including the Channel Islands, 20,538 sailing- 
vessels, of 4,068,742 tons, and 5027 steam-vessels, of 2,511,733 tons, 
making in the whole 25,565 vessels, of 6,579,795 tons, being 24,811 
tons more than at the end of the year 1878. 

The numbers for 1879 compared with those of 1866 show in the 
fourteen years a decline of 5602 in the number of sailing-vessels, and 
of 834,910 tons in the tonnage; and in steam-vessels an increase of 
2196 in the number, and of 1,635,548 tons in the tonnage. 

The shipping belonging to the United States on the 30th of June, 
1879, was classified as follows: 17,042 sailing-vessels, of 2,422,813 
tons; 4569 steam-vessels, of 1,176,172 tons ; 2394 barges, of 466,878 
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tons; and 1206 canal-boats, etc., of 103,721 tons ; total, 25,211 vessels 
of all kinds, and tonnage, 4,169,584 tons. 

CHINESE ENTERPRISE.—In 1874 there were fifty British steamers 
profitably engaged in the local trades in Chinese waters. In that year 
the natives organized the China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, with the royal consent and support. During the first year the 
company had six steamers in operation. The next year four were 
added, and in 1877 the company’s fleet numbered sixteen vessels. A 
fierce competition was waged with foreign companies, during which 
rates were cut from fifty to seventy per cent. of the former amount. 
The result was that the Shanghai Steam Navigation Company (foreign) 
was killed, and its twenty-six vessels and its wharf property were bought 
by the native company. The aggressive policy thus begun has been 
continued, until now the Chinese look to a general navigation of the 
high seas, and in August, 1880, one of the original six vessels of the 
China Merchants’ Company entered the harbor of San Francisco. 
China enjoys the cheapest labor on the planet; has enormous coal- 
fields and large iron deposits; and a firm of British builders have de- 
cided to transfer their capital to China, with a view to beginning the 
work of ship-building, for which so abundant materials and advanta- 
geous conditions for labor exist. Japan is acting with like vigor, and 
has already several steam lines in operation. From these unexpected 
quarters, therefore, our revived shipping interests, if indeed anything 
is done to revive them, must look for competition. 

1880.—A REMARKABLE VOYAGE OF A WRECKED STEAMER.— 
On July 14, 1880, the Chilian transport “Rimac,” an iron screw- 
steamer of twelve hundred and twenty-seven tons, carrying a regi- 
ment of cavalry and a valuable cargo, was captured by the Peruvian 
corvette “ Union” and taken to Callao. After the Peruvian defeat at 
Chorillos and Miraflores the “ Rimac” was burned and sunk. The 
hulk was raised by the Chilians, and was found although severely dam- 
aged it could be rendered serviceable, and that the machinery was only 
slightly injured. Every particle of wood-work was burned out of her, 
and she presented more the appearance of an empty, fire-worn stove 
than of a vessel with which the sea could be navigated. The deck- 
beams were cracked and twisted as if they had been thin iron wires; 
some stanchions stil] stood upright, but more had assumed shapes which 
would have astonished any ship-builder, and the bulwarks were bulged 
in and out, and shrivelled as if they had been run through some power- 
ful crimping-machine. Damaged as she was, it was the desire of the 
Chilian government, whose prize she had become, and of the South 
American Company, who had become her purchasers, that she should 
be taken back to Chili, and Captain James Hart was called upon for an 
opinion as to the possibility of taking her to Chili. He reported favor- 
ably, although declaring there was much risk, and the voyage was 
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agreed upon. Only the most absolute and trivial repairs were effected, 
and after the sides had been boarded up to prevent her filling, this 
damaged iron tank—for it could scarcely be called a vessel—took its 
departure from Callao. The machinery worked well. But as the 
engines were intended to drive a heavy vessel, and they were now em- 
ployed in propelling a light and unladen hull, they were too powerful 
for their work. They drove it along at a good speed, it is true, but the 
vibration caused thereby was severe in the extreme. Very heavy 
weather was encountered, and as the vessel would dip into the sea so 
they would strike her abeam, the water would rush into the hold, 
threatening to swamp her, and keeping the pumps constamtly at work. 
All hands were wet through the entire trip, no cabins having been put 
up. Several of the damaged deck-beams broke, through the severe 
straining of the sides, and one day the remains of the bridge tumbled 
into the hold, carrying with it the binnacle and the wheel, which had 
been temporarily fixed up. The compass was useless, it being impossible 
to place reliance in it owing to the vibration causing the needle to re- 
volve the whole time. Steering was done by guess-work, the direction 
of the sea, which runs from the southward, and the heavens serving as 
a substitute. The voyage fortunately was performed in safety, and the 
wreck was finally moored in Valparaiso. The distance from Callao to 
Valparaiso is fifteen hundred and fifty-eight miles, head to wind all 
the time. The “ Rimac” is now being repaired, and within a few months 
she will be again ready for sea. 

1880.—A new pleasure-steamer, to be called the “ Comet,” is to be 
built for Lake Bigler. It will be exclusively for the use of passen- 
gers and pleasure-parties. It will make the trip around the lake in a 
day, and is to be fitted up in splendid style. It is to be ready for use 
next spring. ; 

In 1880 the well-known American ship “ Three Brothers,” formerly 
the steamship “ Vanderbilt,” and one of the largest merchant-vessels 
afloat, was sold to merchants in Liverpool for eight thousand pounds, 
and she will hereafter sail under the British flag. 

A MovunTAIn STEAMER.—Steam navigation among the mountain 
ranges of Colorado is one of the peculiarities of that wonderful region. 
A Denver paper thus says: “A sail over the placid and translucent 
waters of Twin Lakes will convince the traveler that Colorado affords 
some of the most beautiful aquatic scenery in nature. Twin Lakes are 
located three miles from Twin Lake Station, Denver and South Park 
Division Union Pacific Railway, or one hundred and fifty-seven miles 
southwest of Denver, at the eastern base of the Sawache Range, at an 
elevation of nine thousand three hundred and thirty-three feet above 
the level of the sea. The lower lake covers fifteen hundred and twenty- 
five, and the upper four hundred and seventy-five acres, and they are 
united by a small, swift, clear stream, about half a mile in length, 
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which winds through grassy meadows studded with scattering shade- 
trees, affording delightful picnic- or camp-grounds. On the north stands 
Mount Elbert, fourteen thousand three hundred and sixty feet above the 
sea, or five thousand and twenty-seven feet above the lakes. Directly 
opposite (at the south side of the lakes) are the Twin Peaks, also giants 
of the Rocky chain. The sheets are, therefore, thoroughly mountain- 
locked.” The paper above quoted says the little steamer plying on 
Twin Lakes “has the distinguished honor of being nearer to heaven 
than any other craft in the wide, wide world.” 

SHIPS THAT WERE NEVER HeEarp FroM.—The following Euro- 
pean steamers have never been heard from ‘after leaving port: The 
“ President,” sailed from New York March 11, 1841; had among her 
passengers Tyrone Power, the famous Irish comedian, and a son of the 
Duke of Richmond. The “Great Britain,” lost in a storm on the 
coast of Ireland, left Sept. 22, 1846. The “ City of Glasgow,” never 
heard from after leaving Glasgow in the spring of 1854; four hundred 
and eighty lives were lost. The “ Pacific,” never heard from after Jan. 
23, 1856, when she left Liverpool ; two hundred lives lost. The “Tem- 
pest,” never heard from after she left New York, Feb. 26, 1857. The 
“Connaught,” burned off the coast of Massachusetts, Oct. 7, 1860. 
The “ United Kingdom,” left New York April 17, 1869; eighty lives 
lost. The “City of Boston,” left New York Jan. 25, 1870; about 
one hundred and sixty lives lost. The “ Carolina” was wrecked on the 
Irish coast Nov. 29, 1863, and fifty lives lost. The “ Ismailia” left 
New York Sept. 26, 1878, and was never heard from. 

1880.—A CANAL-BoaT PROPELLED BY AIR.—A novelty in canal- 
boats lies in Charles River, near the foot of Chestnut Street, which is 
calculated to attract considerable attention. It is called a pneumatic 
canal-boat, and was built at Wiscasset, Maine, as devised by the owner, 
Mr. R. H. Tucker, of Boston, who claims to hold patents for its design 
in England and the United States. The specimen shown on Charles 
River, which is designed to be used on canals without injuring the 
banks, is a simple structure, measuring sixty-two feet long and twenty 
wide. It is three feet in depth, and draws seventeen inches of water. 
It is driven entirely by air, Root’s blower No. 4 being used, the latter 
being operated by an eight horse-power engine. The air is forced down. 
a central shaft to the bottom, where it is deflected, and, being confined 
between keels, passes backward and upward, escaping at the stern 
through an orifice nineteen feet wide, so as to form a sort of air 
wedge between the boat and the surface of the water. The force with 

.which the air strikes the water is what propels it. The boat has 
a speed of four miles an hour, but requires a thirty-five horse-power 
engine to develop its full capabilities. The patentee claims a great 
advantage in doing away with the heavy machinery of serews-and side- 
wheels, and believes that the contrivance gives full results.in.propor- 
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tion to the power employed. It is also contrived for backing and steer- 
ing by air propulsion. Owing to the slight disturbance which it causes 
to the water, it is thought to be very well adapted for work on canals 
without injury to the sides.—Boston Journal, October, 1881. 

- 1880.—THE First CHINESE STEAMER TO CROSS THE PAcIFIC.— 
-On the 31st of August, 1880, the Chinese steamer “ Hochung” entered 
the custom-house of San Francisco, California, paying the regular ton- 
nage dues of thirty cents per ton, and one dollar per ton extra dues 
on alien ships, the latter under protest. Extra duties of ten per cent. 
on the cargo were also paid under protest, and the whole matter was 
referred to the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

A San Francisco paper said of this arrival, under the heading, 
*‘China’s Début upon the Sea” : 

“The arrival at San Francisco on the 30th of August of the first 
Chinese steamer that has ever crossed the Pacific deserves commemo- 
ration. This steamer, the ‘Hochung,’ appeared at the Golden Gate, 
seeking admission to a foreign port, nearly forty years after the isolation 
in which for ages China was encased was broken and five of her ports 
were opened to the commerce of the civilized world. The treaty of 
1842, by which this concession was secured to foreign trade, has borne 
fruit slowly; but the tardiness of the Chinese to undertake maritime 
enterprises is due not so much to their love of seclusion as to the diffi- 
culty of acquiring the art of navigation. This art is and ever has been 
one of the later acquisitions of nations. . . . It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the Chinese have taken forty years to master the nautical 
skill requisite for the accomplishment of this feat. But the beginning 
of ocean traffic is now made, and this field of commercial competition 
once fairly broken, there is reason to hope the Orientals will find it 
profitable. . . . In this maritime enterprise they are favored by the 
immense coal supply of the Middle Kingdom. Baron Richthofen, 
who carefully examined the coal-fields of China, says it is ‘among the 
most favored countries of the world as regards the distribution of min- 
eral fuel.’ This able geographer computes from his own inspection 
that ‘the quantity of very superior coal available for cheap extraction 
is so large that, at the present rate of consumption, the world could be 
supplied from Shansi alone for several thousand years.’ This vast coal- 
bed is reached by the Yang-tse-Kiang (river), China’s great commercial 
highway, navigable for large vessels twelve hundred miles from its 
mouth, and easily ascended by ocean steamers as far as Hankow, seven 
hundred miles from the sea. With such magnificent deposits of min- 
eral fuel suited for use on steam-vessels, the day is not distant when , 
the Chinese, renowned for ages as dextrous mechanics, will be able 
with a little nautical training to carve out a bright maritime future for 
their nation.” 

A telegraphic dispatch dated London, December 7, 1881, announced 
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that “the ‘ Meifoo,’ the first of a regular line of steamers under the 
Chinese flag, arrived in the Thames yesterday with three thousand tons 
of tea.” 

1880.—Mr. John Taggart, of Boston, in 1880 invented a method of 
propelling steamers by two screws, differing in almost every particular 
from the ordinary propeller. These screws are long, hollow iron cylin- 
ders, with what are called “ gain” screws with two threads. The threads 
are near together at the bow, and gradually diverge towards the stern, 
thus giving the name of gain screw. By this means, it is claimed, a 
great power is gained at once at the bow, and the gradually-increasing 
width between the threads diminishes the friction and dead weight of 
the water to a great extent. The cylinders being hollow are very 
buoyant. The journals of these cylinders run in strong yokes project- 
ing from the iron heel at the bow and stern. These cylinders are run 
by an endless chain. The threads are large and answer to the blades 
of a propeller, but, having a greater surface, give an increased power. 
It is claimed that with these screws a river-boat could be run at the rate 
of thirty-seven miles an hour ; that a tug thus equipped could with en- 
gines of the same power pull ordinary tugs backwards, and that an 
ocean steamer could cross the Atlantic in four and a half days. It is 
proposed to make a practical test of the invention by building a tug on 
the new plan. 

1880.—The “ Anthracite,” the smallest steamer that ever crossed 
the Atlantic, arrived at New York in August, 1880, and went thence 
to Philadelphia. She sailed thence on the 23d of August, and arrived 
at Falmouth, England, September 14, after a voyage of twenty-two 
days and fourteen hours. She sailed three thousand three hundred 
and sixteen miles, doing the entire distance with the consumption of 
less than twenty-five tons of coal, and steaming thirteen hundred and 
fifty-three miles with only nine tons. The “ Anthracite” is built with 
a new system of boilers, which, her inventor claims, will revolutionize 
the utilization of steam for propelling vessels. 

The “ Anthracite” was built expressly for this Atlantic voyage, to 
show that the difficulty heretofore encountered in vessels with high- 
pressure engines of retaining steam can be overcome by substituting 
for ordinary piston-packing a metal peculiar to the Perkins system. 
Economy in expenditure of heat and water is also claimed as a merit 
of the system. 

Of the eighty-four feet length of the “Anthracite,” her engines, 
furnaces, and boilers take up a space of twenty-two feet six inches, 
leaving a hatchway, kitchen, and forecastle-cabin in the forepart of the 
boat, and a water-tight bulkhead. Abaft the engines are three cabins, 
with sleeping-bunks, and a water-tight bulkhead in the stern. The 
screw is of the ordinary fish-tail pattern, with two blades. Her gross 
tonnage is 70,26 tons, and her registered tonnage is 27.91 tons. Her 
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average consumption of coal on the voyage from England to Newfound- 
land and thence to New York was one ton of Welsh bituminous coal 
a day. The weather was very rough, consequently the sails could be 
little used. The counter registering the revolutions of her screw was 
set at 0 before she left England, and on arrival marked three million 
nine hundred and eighty thousand. In the voyage over the furnace 
was operated, the natural draught only being used, but there she has a 
fan-blower, which can be brought into use if increased consumption of 
fuel and a higher pressure of steam are desired. 

The peculiarity of the machinery which effects the economy of fuel 
lies in the means employed for using steam at very high pressure safely, 
and without undue wear and strain. The average boiler pressure on 
the voyage over was from three hundred and fifty to four hundred 
pounds to the square inch, but the boilers had been tested up to two 
thousand five hundred pounds per square inch by hydraulic pressure. 
The body of the boiler consists of a series of horizontal tubes, welded 
up at each end, and connected together by a vertical tube, and the sev- 
eral sections are connected by a vertical tube to the top ring of the fire- 
box, and by another to the steam collecting-tube. The fire-box is formed 
of tubes bent into a rectangular shape. The boiler is surrounded by a 
double casing of thin sheet-iron, filled up with non-conducting material 
to prevent loss of heat. The cylinders and valve-boxes are steam-jack- 
eted, and further protected by jackets of non-conducting material, so 
that, although all the parts are kept at a high temperature, the heat 
given out in the engine and fire-room is much less than is usual in 
ordinary marine engines. 

The difficulty from friction and imperfect joints in practically work- 
ing machinery at high pressures was one of the serious obstacles encoun- 
tered in developing this system. After a long series of experiments, 
the inventor adopted an anti-friction alloy, of which the packing-rings 
and internal rubbing surfaces are made. No lubrication is required 
beyond that furnished by the steam. He states cylinders fitted with 
piston-rings made of this metal have been several years at work, show- 
ing no signs of wear, the only wear occurring on the rings, which can 
be easily and cheaply replaced. Not only is the cost of oil and grease 
saved, but the destructive action on the machinery and boiler of the 
acids generated from lubricants is avoided. 

For the use of steam at these high pressures three different-sized 
cylinders are employed, all jacketed with spiral tubes cast in the metal, 
which are supplied with steam direct from the boilers, and keep up the 
temperature of the cylinders. The cylinders are arranged one above 
the other, and their pistons are connected to a common piston-rod. 

The operation is thus described by Mr. Loftus Perkins, the inven- 
tor, ina paper read before the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
London : 
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“The high-pressure steam is introduced into the upper end of the 
first cylinder, where there is no gland, and where the piston is formed 
so as to require no lubricating material. The steam is cut off at half- 
stroke in this cylinder, and when admitted for the return-stroke into 
the bottom of the second cylinder, of four times the area, the tempera- 
ture is so much reduced as to cause no difficulty when brought into 
contact with the piston-rod gland. From the bottom of the second 
cylinder the steam expands into the top of the same cylinder, which is 
of larger capacity than the bottom, and serves as a chamber, and is in 
direct communication with the valve-box of the third cylinder. This 
last is double-acting, and is arranged to cut off at about a quarter-stroke, 
and at the termination of the stroke exhausts into the condenser, with 
an expansion of about thirty-two times.” 

Although it is some years since Mr. Perkins began to advocate the _ 
merits of this system, and he has taken out many patents connected 
therewith, the difficulties attending its practical working, and the dispo- 
sition to oppose it by those who had large sums invested in old-style 
machinery, have prevented its general adoption, although in several 
cases in England it has been successfully introduced. The boilers and 
engines of the “ Anthracite” contain all the latest improvements of the 
inventor, and it is believed they afford a practical demonstration of the 
entire success of the Perkins system, and show how all stationary and 
marine engines can be run at an expense of less than one-half the present 
cost for fuel. 

Two and a half pounds of coal per horse-power per hour is consid- 
ered very economical running, and some of our best-managed ocean 
steamers use one hundred tons of coal a day in their voyage. To dem- 
onstrate the practicability of reducing this more than one-half, thereby 
not only saving the cost of fuel, but giving so much more space for 
freight, is the purpose of the visit of the “Anthracite” to American 
waters. 

1881.—* The steam-cutter ‘ Harriet Lane,’ built in 1859 for the 
revenue service, was placed at the disposal of the Prince of Wales 
during his visit to this country, and at the outbreak of the Rebellion 
was turned over to the Navy Department. On New Year’s night, 
1863, her decks were the scene of one of the most desperate hand-to- 
hand encounters of the war. Transformed into a bark and rechristened 
the “Elliott Richie,’ this famous craft was peacefully lying at Phila- 
delphia awaiting a cargo, December 10, 1881.” 

1881.—The steamer “ Dessong,” which conveyed Cleopatra’s Needle 
from Egypt to New York, was built in England, and was for many 
years used as a trader before the Khedive of Egypt bought and con- 
verted her into a private yacht. Purchased for the purpose of bringing 
the obelisk to America, she has since been sold and altered and rebuilt 
for the New York and Savannah cotton trade. 
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1881.—A hydraulic ship has been built in Germany, and on her 
trial accomplished nine knots an hour. Two hundred years ago the 
experiment was made of propelling vessels by expelling water from the 
stern, and failed, as sufficient speed was not attained. The new method 
was based on the assumption that the propelling force depends on the 
contact of surfaces, and not on the sectional area of the flowing mass, 
so a number of tubes with narrow outlets are used instead of one large 
tube. 

1881.—A steam-yacht with a novel propelling power was built this 
year. Instead of a screw, as in ordinary propellers, there is a flat blade 
of iron under the rudder at right angles to the keel. This blade is 
hinged in the centre. The blade works backwards and forwards on a 
hollow shaft, with a stroke of three feet forward and aft. As the blade 
moves forwards under the overhang of the vessel, by means of an inside 
shaft, it shuts up, and affords no resistance to the water. When it goes 
back again it opens, and virtually pushes the water.astern. As the 
engine can work the blade with a stroke of one hundred and twenty to 
the minute, it is calculated that extraordinary speed will be attained. 
The yacht is about thirty feet long over all, and is provided with a 
patent engine, resembling a pump-engine, with a pump-cylinder. The 
propelling-blade or pusher is three feet in length and fifteen inches in 
width. 

1881.—The steamboat “ Kittatinny,” the first that ever reached 
Port Jervis, New York, arrived at Delaware Water Gap April 28, 
1880, without accident, having run the fifty miles in less than five 
hours. This steamboat was sixty feet long, fourteen feet wide, and 
carried seventy persons, the navigation of the Upper Delaware being 
thus proved feasible at last. Great excitement prevailed throughout 
the region traversed, hundreds of persons flocking to see the boat. 

THe Fart River LinE—1881.—The “Bristol” and “ Provi- 
dence,” of the Fall River Line of Sound steamers between Boston and 
New York, for size, proportions, and general magnificence of appoint- 
ments, have attracted the attention and admiration of travelers from 
every portion of the world. They are three hundred and seventy- 
three feet long, eighty-three feet beam, three thousand tons register, 
and cost one million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars each. 
During the Centennial season, 1876, the passengers carried in safety 
and comfort by these mammoth steamships were. numbered by hun- 
dreds of thousands. Over one thousand persons frequently made the 
trip in one of these steamers without discomfort or crowding, The 
fresco-work and gilding of the interior is elegant and elaborate, the 
shading and coloring having a most harmonious and beautiful effect. 
The main saloons, galleries, and cabins are carpeted richly and taste- 
fully, and the furniture elegantly upholstered. All the state-rooms are 
connected with the main office by electric bells. Some idea of the size 
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of these engines may be formed when it is stated that the Corliss 
engine which attracted so much attention at the Centennial was not 
one-half the size nor had one-half the capacity of the engines on either 
the “ Bristol” or “Providence.” In provisions for safety the arrange- 
ments are perfect. Every portion of the boats where fire is used is 
absolutely fire-proof, and each steamer is provided with all the improved 
life-saving appliances. 

“The ‘ Puritan,’ the new steamer now being constructed in Roach’s 
yard for this line, is to have three hundred state-rooms and accommo- 
dations for one thousand passengers, and is to be fifteen feet longer and 
four feet wider than the ‘ Bristol.’ She is to be three hundred and 
eighty-four feet long—three hundred and seventy feet long at water- 
line,—eighty-seven feet wide over guards, and seventeen feet six inches 
deep at sides. The double hulls will be divided into ninety-six water- 
tight compartments, bearing a pressure of five pounds per square inch. 
Steam will be supplied from four Redfield boilers, and there will be 
one immense beam-engine, having a cylinder one hundred and ten 
inches in diameter, with fourteen feet stroke. This cylinder was 
cast at Mr. Roach’s Morgan Iron Works, in New York, and it is 
said to be the largest cylinder ever cast in this country. It required 
forty-five tons of gun-metal, which it took three hours and ten min- 
utes to melt. The ninety thousand pounds were then transferred by 
the labor of one hundred men to two huge tank-ladles, each having 
a capacity of about fifteen tons, and two large crane-handles. The 
tanks were connected with the mould by pipes, and the crane-handles 
were attached to huge cranes. The mould was filled, under Mr. Roach’s 
personal supervision, in two and a half minutes, the molten metal 
roaring like a wild beast, and emitting showers of twenty colors. It 
will require about ten days for the metal thoroughly to cool, and for 
several days it will remain red-hot. When perfectly solidified the upper 
part of the mould will be demolished, and the cylinder will then be dug 
from its resting-place in the ground. The two main shafts for this 
engine will be forty feet long and twenty-seven inches in diameter, 
forged from wrought iron, and each will weigh eighty-five thousand 
pounds, The ‘Puritan’ is expected to be ready for service by May, 
1882.” 

1881.—As the tonnage of the merchant steam marine increases, so 
do the disasters of steam-vessels grow. The records of 1881 show 
the disasters to steam-vessels reported for the year to have been one 
hundred and ninety-eight. Of these, a dozen vessels have been re- 
paired and put into service, but nearly all were total wrecks. A few 
were also sunk at their piers through carelessness while loading or dis- 
charging cargoes, as in the case of the “ Braunschweig,” loading coal 
in the harbor at Bremen. Others have been stranded and floated off 
without receiving damage. Included in the record for 1881 is the 
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loss of the Polar expedition steamer “Jeannette,” in the Arctic Ocean, 
on June 11. 

The record for 1881 shows that of the disasters one hundred and 
forty-one were to British steamships; fifteen were American; six 
French; six Danish; five German; three Dutch; four Swedish; one 
Brazilian ; three Belgian ; four Spanish ; two Chilian ; Mexican, Chi- 
nese, Austrian, Japanese, and Norwegian, one each; of three the nation- 
ality could not be learned. Of these, four were of steel, five of wood, 
and the remainder iron vessels. The total tonnage lost in 1881 was 
two hundred thousand tons, of which one hundred and fifty-one thou- 
sand and forty-one tons were British; eleven thousand five hundred and 
sixty-eight American; four thousand three hundred and ninety Dutch; 
two thousand four hundred and eighty-eight Swedish; one thousand 
Brazilian; six thousand four hundred and eighty-six French; four 
thousand six hundred and forty-three Belgian; three thousand two 
hundred and seventy-four Danish; four thousand five hundred and 
sixty-two German; four thousand one hundred and seventy-seven 
Spanish ; six hundred and eighty Mexican; twelve hundred and thirty- 
three Chinese ; eight hundred and eight Austrian; nine hundred and 
forty-seven Japanese; six hundred and ninety-seven Norwegian, and 
seventeen hundred and fifty Chilian. Of the disasters, ninety-nine 
vessels were stranded; thirty sunk by collision; forty foundered ; seven 
burned ; eleven are missing; six were abandoned at sea; two were sunk 
by ice; one broken in two, and one was destroyed by explosion. Eleven 
of the vessels were laden with grain; twenty-three with coal; eleven 
with iron; two with cotton, and one each with copper ore, petroleum, 
provisions, wool, and sugar. 

The greatest number of disasters was in October; the records for 
that month are unprecedented. ‘The total number of steamships lost 
in October was thirty-two, of which eighteen were British ; France, 
Germany, and Norway lost two each; Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Chili, 
Holland, Russia, Spain, and Sweden, one each. Of sailing-vessels 
there were two hundred and thirty-six lost, including eighty-four Brit- 
ish, forty Norwegian, twenty-seven German, seventeen French, fifteen 
Swedish, eleven Italian, ten Dutch, ten Russian, and five American, 
It is estimated that no less than forty-three thousand and thirty-three 
tons of produce were lost in the October gales, but most of the vessels 
lost were coal-laden, 

The steamship “ Bath City” foundered off the coast of Newfound- 
land December 3, and the sufferings of the crew were terrible. Sighted 
on November 30, two hundred and fifty miles from the port of St, 
John’s, Newfoundland, by a steamship which could have assisted her 
into port, the vessel was left, mastless, rudderless, and leaking, to her 
fate, which came three days afterwards. The vessel went to the bottom, 
and the crew were launched on the stormy ocean in their life-boats. 
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Four were drowned by the capsizing of one of the boats, and six, in- 
cluding the captain, perished from cold and exposure. The other cast- 
aways, having suffered three days and nights in open boats, drenched 
by spray and buffeted by piercing winds, were rescued in a deplorable 
condition by a sailing-vessel. 


TABLE showing the number of Steam-Vessels built in the United States, and the 
Registered, Enrolled, and Licensed Steam Tonnage of the Merchant Marine of 


the United States, from 1828 to 1879. 
(Compiled from Official Sources ) 





| | 
| | | Licensed 
En- Year | No. | Regis- |, | 
rolled. | 7°#: || Ended. | Built tered, |Porolled.) , Naver 


ciate nr RL Tr - 


| No. 
Year Ended, | Built.| 


\Dec. 31, 1823...| 
; * ez... 
1825...| 
1826... 
1827...| 


24,879 | 24,879 || 1852 | | 79,704 | 563,536 | 
21,610 | 21,610 || 1853 | 90,520 | 514,098 
93,061 | 23,061 || 1854 | 95,036 | 581,571 
34,059 | 34,059 || 1855 3 | 115,045 | 655,240 
40,198 | 40,198.| 1856 | 89,715 | 583,362 | 673,077 
1828... 39,418 | 39,418 || 1857 3 | 86,873 | 618,911 soles 705,784 
1829...| | 54,037 | 54,037 || 1858 | 78,027 | 651,363 sere | 729,390 
.| | 63,053 | 64,472 || 1859 | 92,748 | 676,005 ccc | 768,753 

| 68,568 | 69,445 || 1860 97,296 | 770,641 cocses, | MU 
| 90,633 | 90,814 || 1861 102,608 | 774,596 877,204 
| 101,306 | 101,851 || 1862 113,998 | 598,465 710,463 
122,474 | 122,814 || 1863 : 133,215 | 442,304 esos | 575,519 

| 122,474 | 122,814 || 1864 | 122,006 | 855,954 | 977,960 
9 months | 


Sept. 30, 1836... | — 454 | 145,102 | 145,556 || 1865 98,008 | 969,131 '1,067,139 
«© “1887...| 12 1,104 | 154,661 | 154,765 || 1866 198,289 | 885,223 |1,083,512 
o 16s... | 2,791 | 190,632 | 193,423 || 1867 | 198,115 | 993,765 /1,191,880 
“  1839...| 5,149 | 189,879 | 195,028 |}. 1868 36 | 221,939 | 975,142 334 |1,199,415 
“1840... 4,156 | 198,184 | 202,339 || 1869 213,252 | 887,401 5 {1,103,568 
* wi. 746 | 174,342 | 175,088 || 1870 192,544 | 879,522 | 3,029 [1,075,095 
“ 1842... 13 4,701 | 225,050 | 229,751 || 1871 | | 180,914 | 903,543 | 1,087,637 
7 30, ony 5,373 | sa2,a08 | 236,867 || 1872 177,666 | 929,962 1,111,553 
months, 
June 30, 1844.. 6,910 | 265,270 | 272,180 || 1873 | | 193,423 958,417 | 3 | 1,156,443 
“1845. : 6,492 | 319,527 | 326,019 || 1874 | 195,245 | 985,569 796 '1,185,610 
“ 1846. 6,287 | 341,606 | 347,893 || 1875 | 191,689 | 971,806 | 5,173 |1,168,668 
“ 1847.. 5,631 | 399,210 | 404,841 || 1876 | | 198,227 | 968,300 1,172,372 
“ — 1848.. 16,068 | 411,823 | 427,891 || 1877 | 190,133 | 975,033 31 [1,171,197 
“ 1849. | 20,870 | 441,525 | 462,395 || 1878 334 | 170,838 | 990,382 r yt 
« — 1850..| | 44,942 | 481,005 | 525,947 || 1879 | 156,323 | 1,012,810 1,176,172 
“ a 62,390 | 921,817 | 583,607 . 
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(To be continued.) 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


ACROSS THE NEW NORTHWEST IN 1860. 


PART I. 


Wurst on duty as a lieutenant at the Artillery School of Practice, 
Fortress Monroe, Virginia, in March, 1860, I was informed by a letter 
from a military friend stationed in Washington that a force was about 
to be organized at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, which was to attempt 
to cross from the head-waters of the Missouri River to those of the 
Columbia, and thus to originate a new route for troops and supplies 
across the continent. My friend asked me if I wished to join such an 
expedition. I replied that I did, and I was subsequently detailed. 
This expedition was afterwards known as “Blake’s Expedition,” 
named for Major Blake, the senior officer and commander. 

I arrived at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, the latter part of March. 
This post was then the Western depot for recruits. It was commanded 
by Colonel Bonneville, whose early adventures in the far West have 
been so delightfully sketched by Washington Irving. With age the 
old colonel’s eccentricities had increased, so that at this time he was 
a living curiosity. His favorite and oft-repeated advice to each and 
all of us was to learn to do without salt; he had not forgotten his 
sufferings for want of it when in his youth he was lost among the 
Indians. 

The rank and file of our command was to be organized out of the 
recruits here in depot,—strange material, we thought, for such an expe- 
dition: By the 1st of May we had organized four companies of one 
hundred men each, with a due allowance of laundresses. The necessity 
for taking along these encumbrances we could not understand. 

Besides Major Blake, who commanded, there were two captains, 
Floyd-Jones and Lendrum ; four first lieutenants, Carr, Kautz, Liv- 
ingston, and B. F. Smith; four second lieutenants, Stoughton, Upham, 
Carlton, and the writer; a surgeon, Dr. Head ; and Dr. Cooper, acting 
assistant surgeon and “ bug doctor.” 

Lieutenant B, F. Smith, of the Sixth United States Infantry, who 
had acted as quartermaster of his regiment a few years before in its 
overland march across the continent, was detailed as our quartermaster 
and commissary. The custom. then, as now, was to have all field 
duties (the most difficult duties) of these departments performed by line- 
officers. 
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Five officers of our command had just returned from Europe. 
Another custom which still prevails was fulfilled in their cases, 
namely, that of sending officers who have just returned from abroad 
on that duty which they are the least able, financially, to perform. 
This last custom was much to the advantage of the rest of us, albeit 
these gentlemen did not appear to appreciate this. 

The transportation question was the most important one. We were 
provided with three steamboats—the “Spread Eagle,” Captain La Barge 
commanding, the “Chippewa,” and the “Key West”—to take us to 
Fort Benton, the head of navigation on the Missouri. From this point 
we expected to move our impedimenta on ox-wagons and pack-trains. 
Wagons, ox-yokes and bows, and pack-saddles were taken as a part of 
our freight on the boats; the animals to haul and carry these were to 
be obtained, if possible, from the Indians, from the American Fur 
Company, and from Captain John Mullan’s expedition. Mullan was ex- 
pected to reach the head of navigation on the Missouri at the same time 
that we would, he starting from the west side of the Rocky Mountains, 
at the head-waters of the Columbia, as early as the season would admit. 
Mullan was also to bring with him a herd of cattle for our subsistence 
department. The northern route, which it was intended we should 
take, had as yet been passed over by nothing stronger than a surveying 
party. It had been reported that this route could easily be made fit 
for transportation of troops and supplies. It had been reported espe- 
cially free from snow. One steamboat had ascended the Missouri as 
far as the mouth of Milk River, about three hundred miles above 
Fort Union, which was near the mouth of the Yellowstone, and this 
latter point was generally considered the head of navigation on the 
Missouri. Our knowledge of our proposed route was derived from 
the report of Lewis and Clarke of their trip deross the continent in 
1804, 1805, and 1806, the reports of Stevens and Warren of the United 
States Engineers, and that of Captain John Mullan, the last three having 
made their reports a short time before we started. Pierre Chouteau, of 
St. Louis, president of the American Fur Company, had the contract 
for landing us at the head of navigation on the Missouri. He went 
along with us to assure the successful issue of his contract. He was a 
man of great force of character and fertility of resource, and he was a 
decided acquisition in every way to our party. Several Indian agents, 
two agents of the Fur Company, and two artists (one of them was Hays 
the animal painter) accompanied us as passengers on the boats, Our 
steamboats consisted of one large boat, the “Spread Eagle,” of about 
three hundred and fifty tons burden, drawing, loaded, six feet of water, 
and propelled by powerful engines, and two smaller boats, each about 
half the capacity of the larger one, and each drawing about three feet 
of water. These steamboats were strongly manned with French Cana- 
dians. It was known that wood to run the fires for the engines would 
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have to be cut by these crews after the boats passed above Sioux City. 
We stopped at Fort Leavenworth, and visited the officers stationed 
there, as well as old Captain Rich, the hospitable sutler of the post. 
The location of Leavenworth City was such that I thought it would be 
one of the great cities of this region. We considered Sioux City a 
thriving place, so much so that some of the officers invested in land 
there what they had left of their three months’ pay which they had 
drawn in advance in St. Louis. Unfortunately for me, I had invested 
most of my advance pay in St. Louis in saddles, fishing tackle, ammu- 
nition, ete., and with a rascally “tooth carpenter,” to whose industry 
rather than skill I am indebted for the only bad teeth in my head. 
We lost a soldier overboard near the present Kansas City. He would 
persist in swimming up-stream, and thus was drowned before the brave 
fellow who jumped over after him could reach him. 

This incident, rather than the size or prominence of the place, 
causes me to remember the site of the present commercial capital of the 
Missouri River. : 

St. Joe was an old town with a promising future, which it has failed 
to realize. Omaha had not at that time begun to cast its rival across 
the river—Council Bluffs—into the shade. The spring freslft not 
being met till we arrived at Sioux City, the boats made slow progress 
to that point. The large boat was three days passing this embryo city. 


The “Key West,” our slowest boat, having gone ahead during this 
long detention, one of our hunters, a half-breed named Joe, was sent 
by land to overhaul and stop her till the other boats could come up. 
We afterwards learned that this hunter made over a hundred miles the 
first twenty-four hours, This we considered a wonderful feat, whereas 
now we read almost daily of a professional walking much farther in 


twenty-four hours. 

Our food consisted of the soldier ration and such vegetables as we 
could buy at the landings we made as far up the river as Sioux City ; 
above there the ration was only varied with game. The antiscorbutics 
consisted of pickles and desiccated vegetables, and I might class with 
them whisky. This was issued to all fatigue parties, and sold to offi- 
cers and passengers. A small quantity of a choice article at a dollar a 
gallon (a high price at that time) gave out about the time we reached 
the mouth of the Yellowstone, when we had to come to the “ seventeen- 
cent commissary whisky.” I think we enjoyed the last the most. 
The sources of amusement were cards for those who liked “a quiet 
game of draw” or whist, hunting, and studying the channel for those 
who did not care for cards. 

On this long trip up the Missouri (we estimated the distance from 
St. Louis to Fort Benton at three thousand miles) the study of the 
current is a great means of occupation; the eye soon becomes accus- 
tomed to select the true channel. The pilots of these Missouri River 
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boats (veritable tyrants) are most expert in selecting the best channel, 
even in those portions of the river which they see for the first time, 
and most skillful in avoiding the snags and sawyers which obstruct the 
channel in every bend. Game became plenty as soon as we passed 
above civilization, which terminated near Sioux City. Buffalo in small 
herds or singly were often seen on the river-bank. These afforded 
targets for all the amateur sportsmen on the nearest boat. In spite of 
the terribly bad marksmanship, a tough old bull would occasionally 
succumb. We had two regularly employed hunters, half-breed “ Joe” 
and Indian “Cadott.” (“Cadott’s Pass,” in the Rocky Mountains, 
was named for him.) The steamboats laid up at night, during which 
time a supply of wood for the following day was cut. 

Our steamboats were all high-pressure, and on account of mud in 
the water the boilers had to be cleaned frequently, which, as well as 
wood-cutting, required us to lay by. The boiler of the “ Chippewa” 
gave out and had to be patched. The engineers worked at this three 
days and nights continuously. The chief engineer of the “Spread 
Eagle,” who had charge of all repairs, was a very skillful and experi- 
enced workman. But for him we would have been compelled to leave 
on the way one or more of our boats. The position for “laying up,” 
either by night or day, was selected with reference to the facilities for 
obtaining wood. There was generally much cottonwood along the 
lower Missouri, and in portions of the upper, but in the “ Mauyaises 
Terres” there were only scrub-pine and cedar, which trees were not 
found in great abundance. Croppings of lignite were often seen, but 
no good coal was found. The scenery throughout most of the route 
is very tame and uninteresting, the sight of Indians and game the only 
break in the monotony of sand-bars, cottonwoods, and muddy river. 
Through the “ Mauvaises Terres” we enjoyed the sight of the “ Steam- 
boat,” “ The Castle,” etc., peculiar shaped rocks, which are formed from 
the washings of the soft sandstone rocks which here form the hilly 
banks of the river. 

Early each morning the hunters landed, moved up the river, and, 
taking all the short cuts possible, killed such game as came in their 
way, and packed it on their shoulders to the river-bank, where they left 
it for the small boats sent out from the passing steamboats to pick it up. 
Any passenger, officer, or soldier was permitted to accompany one of 
the hunters. On one occasion I was out with Joe, when we sighted 
in open timber a large herd of elk about a half-mile distant. I asked 
Joe how we could get near enough for asure shot. He told me to 
follow him and do as he did. Joe stood perfectly still watching the 
elk. One by one the members of the herd began to graze. Finally 
the last old buck raised his head into a small tree to browse. Instantly 
Joe began a noiseless but rapid advance. The moment he noticed any 
member of the herd cease eating, he stopped and remained as still as 
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one of the growing shrubs. The disturbed elk beginning to eat again, 
Joe advanced as before, and thus he was not thirty yards from a full- 
grown buck when he fired. He got this one, and running into the 
herd, he turned several towards me, so that I disabled one. 

On another occasion I was out with Cadott. Toward sundown, 
leaving me near a swamp, he went off on the prairie, hoping to scare 
up some game, which would probably seek refuge in the swamp. He 
was about half a mile away when I saw him motion me to go toward 
the boats. I started at a walk in that direction, watching him as I 
advanced. Soon I saw him run rapidly toward the boats, then sud- 
denly stop. As he stopped I saw what I took to be an Indian on 
horseback come over a swell in the prairie. I struck across at a run, 
so as to cross Cadott’s trail to the boats, in such a direction as would 
bring us together about half a mile from them. When I came near 
him I saw that he was pursued by two grizzlies. He kept ahead of 
them by running until he saw the one nearest lift himself to gallop, 
then Cadott would stop and face the bear, when the grizzly would drop 
to a jog-trot or walk. In this way we kept ahead of them until we 
came within hail of the boats. (Cadott was armed with an old-fashioned 
round-ball patch rifle, I had a cavalry carbine; neither gun would kill a 
grizzly outright.) As soon as officers and men perceived us they came 
running out to meet us, but they made so much noise the grizzlies were 
alarmed, turned, and ran down the river into a thicket, where we lost 
them. A few days after, one of our young officers and the chief engi- 
neer of the large steamboat returned from a hunt, looking tired and 
dirty. They were very quiet about their day’s sport. As they had 
brought in no game, we were quite curious to learn about their hunt. 
At last we got them to talking, when it appeared that, after hunting 
some hours without finding any game, they sat down under a small 
tree to rest. Happening to glance toward the river, which was about 
half a mile away, they saw what they took to be a couple of buffalo 
coming toward them at.a lope. Both prepared for a shot; but when 
the animals came close enough to distinguish them the hunters recog- 
nized them to be two full-grown grizzlies making for their position. 
An animated discussion arose between the officer and engineer as to, 
what they should do. The engineer was for “lighting out” at double- 
quick, but the officer, being armed with a Sharp’s breech-loading rifle, 
was forastand. As he prevailed, the engineer slipped off his boots 
and made ready to climb the tree. When the bears came within range 
he, forgetting his gun, made haste to mount the tree. The officer pre- 
pared to shoot, but being unable to determine which bear to kill, or 
possibly attacked with the “bear fever,” he, so the engineer said, 
dropped his gun and made good time up the tree. The officer claimed 
that he took his rifle up the tree with him. However that may be, the 
two monsters came on at a lope, and without so much as casting a 
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glance up the tree, went on into the brush beyond. As these two gen- 
tlemen had been véry severe on Cadott and myself for not attacking 
two grizzlies on the open prairie, we being armed with a small game 
rifle and a carbine, we thought that our valorous friends, armed with a 
Sharp’s breech-loading rifle and an army musket, might at least have 
tried a shot from their safe perch in the tree. Before the invention of 
the destructive breech-loader, now in common use, the hunter never 
attacked a grizzly unless he had some great advantage, such as being 
on horseback on the prairie. The expedition remained three days at 
the mouth of Milk River. A herd of buffalo was crossing the Mis- 
souri, just below the mouth of this river, when we arrived. It con- 
tinued to cross night and day whilst we were there, and was still cross- 
ing when we left. The herd was at least a half-mile wide where it 
entered the river. One can readily believe that this herd contained a 
million or more. We met very few Indians on our route up the river, 
although we had supplies for all the tribes inhabiting the adjoining 
shores. The Yanktonnais, near Fort Randall, had corn- and pumpkin- 
fields, and appeared to be advancing rapidly in civilization. Since 
then they have been one of the most savage and war-like nations that 
we have had to contend with. At Fort Pierre we left a quantity of 
Indian supplies, but found few Indians to receive them. The Sioux 
we saw at Fort Pierre were fair specimens of the wild Indian. They 
were not very friendly, our numbers being our best safeguard. Here 
for the first time I noticed the subordinate position of the Indian 
women. The Indian supplies were unloaded from the boats here to 
the shore near the river by our boats’ crews. It is nearly two hundred 
feet up a steep bank from where these supplies were unloaded to the 
level plateau where are the Indian store-houses and village. Up this 
steep bank the women carried much of their supplies. I remarked 
one old woman carrying what I estimated to be two hundred pounds, 
She had a strap passed around her pack (which rested on her back) and 
around her forehead. She was about four feet six inches high, very 
squarely built, with very small feet, and very pigeon-toed. Near old 
Fort Berthold were the next Indians we met with; these were the 
Arickarees. The tribe was small, having been reduced by smallpox 
and wars with neighboring tribes. We were told that the smallpox 
was brought to this tribe by some blankets which had been purchased 
“at a bargain” in New York and shipped as Indian supplies. 

Near this village the Missouri sweeps below an abrupt precipice: 
more than a hundred feet high. Many of the Indians when attacked 
with the dread disease had leaped off this precipice into the roaring: 
flood below. From the two causes above given this tribe had been: 
reduced from one of the strongest to the weakest in the Northwest ;- 
there were in it, at this time, less than a dozen warriors, and less than 
three hundred women and children. The women were completely: 
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demoralized, having lost about all the sense of chastity they ever 
possessed. About fifty miles above old Fort Berthold, but on the east 
bank of the river, was the Mandan village. The warriors of this tribe 
(once very powerful) were limited to l&ss than fifty, but these retained 
the bold bearing and magnificent physique of a dominant tribe. I have 
never seen handsomer specimens of the human form than were common 
to these warriors. They wore their hair in long plaits which reached 
to the ground. They gave us a scalp-dance, having one fresh scalp for 
the occasion. Though so perfectly formed, and as active as cats and 
slippery as an eel (they were all well greased, as well as gorgeously 
painted), these warriors were not so strong as the white laborer. We 
got up a wrestling match between one of these warriors and one of our 
stevedores. Our man would by sheer strength throw the Indian, but 
he conld neither keep the Indian down nor keep on top. The Man- 
dan lodges are large and well built; the side walls are ten to twelve 
feet high, roof made of poles lashed together at the centre, the outer 
ends resting on the side walls; roof and walls coated with mud. These 
lodges were round or nearly round; they were entered by a ladder, 
which was taken in when not in use; they were warm and comfortable, 
except for the smoke. There was a large council lodge, about eighty 
feet in diameter. The lodges of this village would accommodate many 
more persons than belonged to it at this time. The population had 
been reduced by smallpox and wars. The lodges of the Indians near 
the coast in Oregon, which I saw a few months later, were made in a 
similar manner, and entered in the same way, the differences being 
that the Oregon lodges were long and narrow instead of round, and 
the roofs and side walls covered with mats and bark instead of mud. 
There were no greater differences than civilized people make in building 
in dry and wet countries. When we were within three days of Fort 
Union (which was the American Fur Company’s station, near the 
mouth of the Yellowstone) we saw in the distance, to the east of us, a 
small party of Indians. It kept abreast of us the following three 
days; at night we saw signal-fires. We became interested in the move- 
ments of this party and endeavored to open communication with it, 
but the members of it declined our offers. We prepared for hostile 
movements on their part, and continued on’ the alert until we arrived 
at Fort Union. Here we learned that this was a horse-stealing party 
which had made a successful raid on some Indian tribe down the river. 

We saw very few Indians whilst passing through the Sioux and the 
part of the Crow country which touches the Missouri, although we had 
so many Indian supplies. We were told that many of these Indians 
expected their supplies on the Laramie route this year; that the year 
before they came over to the Missouri for them, where they learned 
that their supplies had been sent to Laramie. I have heard since that 
the Crow Indian supplies were sent the year before to Laramie, which 
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is in a country claimed by the Sioux or other Indians hostile to the 
Crows, and that the Crows lost many warriors in their attempts to get 
these supplies. The Indian Bureau was careless, ignorant, or worse, then 
as now. We were informed at Fort Pierre that the Indians objected to 
Raynolds’s Surveying Expedition, and here we first heard that “Sitting 
Bull” (since become famous) was out with a number of young warriors 
and “bad Indians” near the Black Hills in wait for Captain Raynolds’s 
party, which was this year en route from Laramie to Fort Benton. 
Our large steamer drew too much water to go above the mouth of Milk 
River. We remained at this point three days, changing freight to the 
two smaller boats. Indian supplies delivered and rations consumed had 
reduced our freight very much. We also landed here many of our 
wagons and pack-saddles, which we afterwards sent back for from Fort 
Benton. Near this point we first saw mountain sheep. One of our 
officers fired into a flock half a mile away and hit one. Being depend- 
ent upon game for fresh meat, whilst here I was sent out with a squad 
of soldiers to kill buffalo for the company to which I was attached. 
Taking one of the steamer’s yawls, we pulled to an island which was 
covered with hazel and other kinds of brush. Knowing that the buffalo 
were swimming to this island at its lower end, where they made a new 
start and swam across the river, we went cautiously through the brush, 
following the buffalo trails. I led. As I came out into a small open- 
ing near the lower end of the island I met a buffalo bull, face to face, 
certainly not ten paces away; the ground being wet and soft, we had 
not heard each other. It is difficult to say which was most astonished. 
I and my whole squad fired, but, being victims of the “buffalo fever,” 
we missed him clear, though he certainly looked bigger than a barn- 
door. The bull and those following him stopped, then wheeled and 
ran back into that portion of the river nearest us and swam for the 
shore, which was about one hundred yards distant. We fired at them 
as they climbed the bank; one which was mortally wounded ran more 
than a hundred yards, where we found him; three musket-balls had 
passed through both his sides and heart. In a short time we had all 
the cows and calves we wanted. The flesh of these was quite as ténder 
as that of Mullan’s half-wild cattle, but not so appetizing. 

Whilst in this buffalo country two of our officers were out hunting, 
when they came across an old buffalo bull grazing near the river and a 
swamp. ‘The officers approached from the direction of the swamp. 
The one in advance fired and broke the back of the buffalo, who fell. 
The two approached near, when the buffalo rose on his forefeet, drag- 
ging his haunches, and rushed for them, who seeing no chance for a 
fatal shot, drew back towards the swamp, when the buffalo followed 
them, driving one of the officers in the mud and water up to his neck. 
(So said his companion, who had fortunately found a log to stand on.) 
The two fired several shots, but could not find a vital spot. They re- 
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mained swamped till one of our hunters, hearing the shooting, came to 
their rescue. 

The spring freshet having run out, above the mouth of Milk River 
we found rapids frequently. The steam-power of the steamers had to 
be assisted by hand-power. At every difficult rapid one or more com- 
panies would be landed ; a long line, first fastened to the capstan and 
then passed ashore to the men, came into use. Thus we followed the 
system of the early fur-traders in getting their Mackinac boats up this 
and other Western rivers. We called this “cordelling.” It is some- 

_ times called “leading.” By means of steam-power and “cordelling” 
we arrived safely at Fort Benton July 3. 

The last day of our trip on the river we concentrated our forces on 
the “ Key West.” We fed her fires with cracker-boxes, pork-barrels, 
and everything combustible on board. This made the old boat shake 
and palpitate like a wind-broken horse. Many of us who had experi- 
enced steamboat races on the Ohio and Mississippi enjoyed a taste of 
the old excitement. In the midst of this one of our men fell over- 
board. Two men jumped over and swam for him, but he, like the 
other who drowned near Kansas City, would try to swim up-stream, 
became exhausted before his friends could reach him, and was drowned. 
The current was so swift that though the river was only about one 
hundred yards wide, one of these men could only make the shore more 
than a mile below where he jumped in. 

A rather unfortunate occurrence took place shortly before we 
reached Fort Benton, which, as it illustrates the character of the river 
pilots, I will relate briefly. Lieutenant Carr, who was a large, fine- 
looking man, with a mind and will for a soldier, commanded the troops 
on the “ Key West.” On one occasion, when a landing had been made 
to cut wood, the troops were sent ashore to drill and exercise. When 
it was time to start the pilot blew the whistle. Most of the soldiers 
came on board, but some delayed. The pilot blew the whistle again. 
Still all the men did not come on board. Lieutenant Carr was standing 
on the front part of the hurricane deck, with a carbine in his hand. 
Aftér the second whistle the pilot said he was going to leave, and rang 
the engineer’s bell accordingly. When he said he was going to start, 
Lieutenant Carr told him to stop, but the pilot paid no attention to 
him. Lieutenant Carr turned to the pilot and threatened to shoot him 
if he did not wait for the men on shore; whereupon the pilot drew a 
pistol and fired, hitting the lieutenant in the neck. The wound was 

painful but not dangerous. Lieutenant Carr took charge of the boat, 
and had the pilot locked up. The lieutenant returned down the river 
on the boats, afterward resigned, and went South. 

The Yellowstone River where it empties into the Missouri has a 
wide bed, rapid current, yellow muddy ‘water ‘spread out in uncertain 
depths irregularly between its banks, with sand-bars visible in every 
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direction. Having its head in the great Yellowstone Lake, is it not 
the true Upper Missouri, as the Missouri is the true Upper Missis- 
sippi? 

Fort Benton was found to be a mud or adobe fort, similar in design 
to those built by our ancestors to protect themselves against Indian 
attacks. The fort walls were from twelve to twenty feet high, forming 
four sides of a square, about three hundred feet to a side; sheds along 
the inside of the low portions of the walls furnishing cover for the 
animals and the Indian stores. Higher sheds against the higher por- . 
tions of the wall were divided up for residences for the American Fur 
Company’s employés. The river here is a rapid stream about one 
hundred yards wide and six feet deep. 

The country about Benton is similar to that seen along the greater 
portion of the Missouri; a few cottonwood trees and a little brush 
grow on the low lands near the river, forming a woody fringe along 
the water ; the bluffs on the fort (north) side of the river begin half to 
three-quarters of a mile back of the fort, which is about a hundred 
yards from the river; the low land on the south side of the river ex- 
tends for a mile or more to the bluffs on that side. Our camp was 
pitched near the river, a mile above the fort; half a mile back of our 
camp rose a high bluff, from the crest of which the view was unob- 
structed for many miles in every direction. The news of our arrival 
soon spread among all the Indian tribes (the Blackfeet) inhabiting 
this region. These began at once to assemble about us. Some came 
to draw their annuities, others from curiosity. By the end of July our 
little camp was surrounded by numerous Indian tepees, which con- 
tained, it was said, six to eight thousand Indians, and the prairie for 
miles in all directions was covered with their “calico” ponies. We 
often rode to the crest of the bluff in rear of our camp to view the sun- 
set. Our camp with its white tents glistening in the clear atmosphere ; 
the brown tepees a dark shade of the color of the prairie; the hun- 
dreds of horsemen herding their many-colored ponies; the bright river 
with its green fringe; the old adobe fort ; civilized and uncivilized men 
encamped together,—the combination formed a rare and peculiar pic- 
ture. One could not but philosophize as he enjoyed the scene. We 
amused ourselves by fishing, hunting, horse-racing, and observing the 
Indians; thousands of these arriving on the south bank crossed the 
river near our camp. The women, children, and other valuables were 
put into “bull-boats” and towed across by the swimming horses and 
“bucks.” Lariats were used for attaching the horses to the boats; the 
men swam alongside of the horses to guide them. The Indians joined 
us in horse-racing, and bet quite as freely as we on the result. They 
were at all times quite friendly, although they did not like the object 
of our expedition ; were disposed to be amused ; very curious, and most 
willing to exchange anything they owned, prizing their horses a little 
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higher than their women. The worst trait that I remember was the 
abandonment of their helpless old. 

‘On one occasion the warriors dressed themselves in their war-paint 
and feathers and gave us a mounted drill. They are fine horsemen ; 
they use saddles when in “full feather.” Both bare-backed and on 
saddles they ride the balance-seat, of which they are not more certain 
than are all well-drilled cavalrymen. 

At the end of July the Indian supplies were issued. This was 
done under the supervision of “ Little Dog,” the grand chief of the 
Blackfeet. He arranged his people on the prairie in concentric circles, 
the oldest and principal chiefs forming the inner one; the next circle, 
separated about ten paces from the first, was occupied by lesser chiefs 
and warriors noted for eloquence or war deeds, some of them quite 
young ; the third circle, separated about ten paces from the second, was 
occupied by old warriors of little renown and very young ones,—those 
who had passed their prime or had not yet distinguished themselves. 
About ten paces outside of this third circle was the first circle occupied 
by the females, wives of the principal chiefs and warriors. Some few 
of the favorite wives of the most noted chiefs were a little in advance 
of this line, each having a little clear space about her. All the other 
Indians, with the children, formed the next and outermost circle. After 
a speech such as one of our mayors or governors might make on such an 
occasion, ** Little Dog” proceeded to distribute the supplies. He com- 
menced with the inner circle, where he piled up everything in great 
profusion ; then he selected special articles for each individual of the 
second circle, and did not neglect the young warriors of the third circle. 
He gave most bountifully to the favorite wives of noted chiefs, especi- 
ally of gayly-colored blankets and calicoes. To the “ Hoi Polloi” he 
gave mostly sugar and flour. The sugar the women and children pro- 
ceeded to eat forthwith, so that those who did not get finery got their 
stomachs full. In the distribution of the heavier articles he called on 
the young men to help him: he forbade the Indian Department em- 
ployés to distribute anything. 

Raynolds’s surveying party arrived at Fort Benton the day it was 
expected. They had accidentally gone west of the Black Hills, and 
did not learn till they joined us here that Sitting Bull and his warriors 
were waiting for them east of the Hills. Several hunting parties were 
formed to supply us with game and to visit the Falls of the Missouri. 
The second party that went on this trip, a large one, consisting of offi- 
cers and a few soldiers with guides, was to return within three days. 
Not returning before dark on the third day, those of us left in camp 
became uneasy, and we sent a guide to the Falls. He returned on the 
morning of the fourth day, reporting that the party had nct been at 
the Falls. Becoming seriously alarmed, we sent out runners in all 
directions. To our great relief the party returned late the fourth night. 
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The officers had to admit that they, guides and all, had been lost on the 
prairie. It seems that soon after leaving our camp deer had been seen. 
Some of the officers taking after them, the main party followed in the 
direction the hunters took. In this way the whole party got off the 
trail to the Falls and away from the river. Finding they could not 
reach the river before dark, they camped this first night on the prairie. 
The next day they took a supposed short cut, but their direction led 
them above the Falls, where the river bent away to the south; thus 
they had to make a second dry camp; men and animals suffered ter- 
ribly. The third day they struck the river, but a long distance above 
the Falls ; these they reached late at night, after our guide had left. 
The fourth day they had to rest, and they did not dare to take the 
short cut across country to our camp, but followed the river trail, which 
is about thirty miles, the cross cut being eleven. 

On my visit to the Falls I suffered more from mosquitoes than I ever 
did in a Southern swamp. We sat inside of a ring of fire and smoked 
our pipes all night. Some miles above the Falls, the river beginning 
to descend from the level of the prairie by rapids, reaches, at the head 
of the Falls, a depth of a hundred feet or more. Here it first falls 
seventy feet, then flows quietly for a hundred yards, when it drops 
about twelve feet. Near these Falls a few small trees and green shrubs 
cling to the crevices in the perpendicular sides of the canyon; the dis- 
tance between the walls of the canyon at the point of fall is about three 
hundred yards, Standing at the bottom of the canyon, a few hundred 
yards from the foot of the last fall, one witnesses a scene which, though 
not to be compared with that of Niagara from below the Falls, is one 
to be thoroughly appreciated by the eye which has for months rested 
upon nothing more attractive than a muddy river flowing between 
banks lined with cottonwood, or a rolling prairie covered with sage- 
brush. 

Whenever an officer went hunting or fishing he made it a point to 
find something for our “bug doctor” to name. Naturally the wags 
among us amused themselves at the doctor’s expense. Insect or animal 
life does not abound in great variety near Fort Benton, therefore, when 
one of our officers presented the doctor with a large black bug without 
legs, he studied it for several days, and was about giving it a new fine- 
sounding name, when he was informed it was a common “tumble bug” 
with legs pulled off. 

Mullan arrived with his train of ox-teams a month later than ex- 
pected ; his train was much too small to carry our necessary food, am- 
munition, etc, It appeared that he had believed the reports about the 
light snow-fall in the Bitter Root Mountains (this is the name of the 
western branch of the Rockies), and had expected to work at his road 
all winter. A slight snow-fall came early in October, and, like the 
antediluvian weather prophet, Mullan said to his men, “ It will not be 
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much of a snow.” When it had snowed continuously for three weeks, 
and the snow was twelve feet deep, he left his wagons and hurried his 
animals over the mountains to the Bitter Root Valley. He lost many 
cattle and mules in this trip. 

Tt became necessary for us to organize a pack-train from such ani- 
mals as could be purchased of the American Fur Company. The In- 
dians, from whom we might have purchased, had all left for their 
summer hunt when Mullan arrived. The pack-saddles which we 
brought with us were too large and heavy for the ponies and small 
mules we purchased. We made pack-saddles for all our pack animals, 
adopting the simple pattern used by the Indians and American Fur 
Company. These pack-saddles were simply four cross-sticks, two at 
the pommel and two at the cantle, fastened to their boards, which were 
covered with rawhide. The country about Fort Benton is elevated 
several thousand feet above the sea, wherefore the nights in July were 
cold, though the sun in the day was very hot. The sky was clear all 
the time, except for an hour or two every afternoon, when it clouded up 
suddenly and we had a slight shower. The wind blew every day at 
the rate of thirty miles or upwards an hour; consequently we had to 
use long guys to stay our tents. The ground was so hard a wooden 
tent-pin could only be driven after a hole had been made by an iron 
picket-pin. In spite of our precautions the wind once carried away 
our entire camp, strewing the prairie for miles with our valuables. 





THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY MARLINE; 
OR, NOTES FROM AN AMERICAN 
MIDSHIPMAN’S “LUCKY BAG.” 


(Continued from page 460.) 


CHAPTER VII. 
AWAY, AWAY, WE BOUND 0’ER THE SEA. 


At daylight next morning all hands were called to “up anchor,” and the 
whole ship seemed to be alive with excitement, every one was so happy 
at the idea of getting to sea and on our way to the Mediterranean. 
The capstan-bars were shipped, the messenger brought to, and in five 
minutes from the time we left our hammocks the capstan was flying 
round to the tune of “Such a Getting Up-Stairs,” played by a full 
band of music. Then came the order from the quarter-deck, “ Paul 
the capstan,” and the boatswain and his mates piping through their shrill 
whistles called “ All hands to make sail.” Again the decks were alive 
with bustle, each seaman trying his best to get to his post first, and 
before one could well look about him the gun-deck was clear and the 
men were all on the spar-deck ready to mount aloft. “ Now, boys,” 
said Mr. Barnacle, in his clear voice, “let us have some smart work, 
and you men at the sheets and halyards don’t let the topmen complain 
of your not sheeting home quick enough, and hoist the yards as if you 
hadn’t a sand-bag tied to your legs.” 

“ Aloft, sail-loosers.” And away flew the seamen up the rigging 
like so many monkeys. 

“Trice up, lay out, and loose.” ‘“ All ready on the topsail yards, 
all ready with the lower yards, sir,” came from aloft, and then the order 
was given to “let fall” and “sheet home.” The sails fell in graceful 
folds from their gaskets, and as quick as lightning were hauled out to 
the ends of the yards, everything going “home” together. “ Hoist 
away the topsails,” said the first lieutenant, through the speaking- 
trumpet, and his ringing tones seemed to inspire every man in the 
ship and make him jump to his work. Then the fiddles struck up 
“First upon the Heel-tap, then upon the Toe,” and the topsail yards 
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flew aloft as if they were propelled by steam; the topgallant-sails and 
royals were set with like celerity, and in as short a time as I have 
taken to tell of it the ship was a cloud of canvas from her deck to her 
trucks. 

Then came the order to counter-brace the yards ready for casting, 
the capstan-bars were manned once more, and the anchor hove up to 
the bow, while the ship was gracefully turning her head to seaward. 

“ Hook the cat and walk away with it.” And the anchor was soon 
at the cathead, fished, and before the ship was before the wind every- 
thing was secure. 

The yards were squared as we got before the wind, the lifts and 
trusses hauled taut, and everything looked as trim as if it had been set 
for a month; the good ship seemed to be as glad to be in motion as 
ourselves, and with a nice breeze after her, was soon “ walking the water 
like a thing of life.” 

This was the first evolution I had ever seen performed at sea, and, 
though a very common one, it made a deep impression on my mind. 
I have seen it done in later years, but not with the same precision as on 
that occasion. There is sure to be some bungling in later times: one 
yard goes up a minute after the other, a topsail-sheet gets foul of a 
boom-iron, one royal is set before a topsail is fairly aloft, and the men 
go to work as if they were performing a penance instead of doing 
their duty. How is it? this will be asked; and I give the following 
reason, which, to the best of my belief, is the true one: 

In 1820 the navy was the true home of the sailor. No one would 
enter the merchant service who could get employment in the govern- 
ment ships, and because they were better paid and better fed than in 
any other marine. Then, too, every man had to do his duty, and skulks 
could not shirk their work and make the good men do double what they 
shipped for. We had better men because there were inducements held 
out to them to ship, and though that useful little animal, the “cat,” 
sometimes scratched the back of some good-for-nothing fellow, it was 
always popular among the good sailors, and held in great reverence by 
all. Now the times are different: the pay in the merchant service is 
nearly double and often treble that in the navy, an unwise legislation 
broke up the discipline of the service, and our ships are roaming the 
ocean perfectly at the mercy of a set of reckless fellows who hold the 
places that were formerly filled by seamen. The quarter-deck is now 
crowded with a set of gray-headed lieutenants and unambitious passed 
mids, most of whom are grandfathers, and the dear little midshipmen, 
who used to be the admiration of all young ladies, and were sent by 
dozens into every ship going to sea, have no longer an existence. Not- 
withstanding Mr. Barnacle’s grumbling and growling about having on 
board “so many babies in swaddling-clothes,” I can’t help thinking that 
the service would be brisker if more of such little fellows were sent to 
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sea in ships instead of the overgrown passed mids, who by rights ought 
to be elbowing the grandfather lieutenants off the quarter-deck into 
good sloops-of-war as commanders. And must I speak my regrets when 
that dear little “cat” fell overboard? Oh, what a loss was there, my 
countrymen! She was the life of the whole ship’s company, so playful 
and so active ; the very sight of her was enough to inspire the men and 
make the yards fly round with the braces, and then to see the boat- 
swain’s mates how affectionately they passed their fingers through her 
fur, and then the kind inquiries made after her by the crew when she 
stayed in her bag, as sometimes happened for months. Ah! it is painful 
to think of her falling overboard, and if she had only left a little kitten 
behind, why, we might have some consolation still ; but there is none: 
the “cat” and the little midshipmen have both disappeared from the 
service, and the navy will never be again what it has been in quick 
work. 

I felt a little sad as the pilot took his leave of us after piloting us fairly 
outside. I remember looking at his tiny little boat, as it danced upon 
the waves, until it was lost sight of alongside the schooner to which it 
belonged. Then the officer of the deck made all sail, the ship began 
to move about in an uneasy manner, and I was feeling the top of my 
head to see if my cap was not too tight. I know I looked pale for I 
felt so, and old Ben Binnacle, the quartermaster, came up to me and 
said, “Shall I get you a piece of fat pork, Mr. Marline?” That settled 
me. “Qh, horrible! fat pork!” when the sight of salt water made 
me sick. “Oh, take me down, quartermaster, I’m dying! Oh, Abe, 
why didn’t I stay at home? Hurry, quartermaster, get me a bucket. 
Oh, grandfather, what did you send me to sea for? Forgive me, Mr. 
Shaker, for whitewashing your horse and tying crackers to the cat’s 
tail; I’ll do it no more. Farewell, quartermaster, I leave you my 
hammock in remembrance of your kindness; don’t let them throw me 
overboard, oh! ah!” And that’s all I remember that day. 





































CHAPTER VIII. 







A MERMAN HUNTSMAN, 






Ir was not until we had been on the ocean two days that I was able 
to hold up my head at all, I had been so sea-sick, and at the same time 
sick of the sea; but there was no retreat for me, and I had to go 
through with it whether I liked it or not. I had some consolation in 
knowing that all the little middies were more sick even than myself, 
and I was the first to get on deck to my watch. Sea-sickness is an 
ordeal almost every one has to go through with on his first initiation in 
the navy, and it is so common an occurrence that no one thinks any- 
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thing of it. You get little or no sympathy while you are almost 
throwing up your boots, and some kind-hearted person will likely offer 
you a piece of fat pork with a string tied to it, and assure you it is a 
sovereign remedy against this dreadful sickness. 

Mr. Teaser was quite astonished when I told him that sea-sickness 
alone had kept me below. He said he thought I had more grit in me, 
and assured me that he had never been sea-sick in his life. Nevertheless 
he was kind enough not to call on me for duty, and told me I might 
go up on the poop and lie down on the boat’s cushions, which were 
spread out to dry. Old Binnacle, the quartermaster, threw a flag over 
me, and I began to revive the moment I felt the effects of the pure 
fresh air. 

It was a beautiful evening in the month of December, though 
rather cool. The sun had just sunk to rest in the western horizon, 
and the new moon was rising up out of the great ocean, shedding a 
mellow light on all below her. Our gallant frigate was slowly wending 
her way through the pathless deep with scarce wind enough to fill her 
sails, and the little waves were running along after us like pleasant com- 
panions of our voyage. They seemed to be chasing each other in very 
‘ sport on the broad breast of their ocean mother. How little did they 
resemble the huge and angry waves I have since seen chasing and leap- 
ing after each other in their envy and strife, and engulfing ships and 
human beings in their hungry maws! I thought then that the sea was 
always smooth and pleasant, and I began to anticipate the delight I 
should feel when my sea-sickness left me, and I could go about the ves- 
sel and ascend the tall masts, which almost appeared to touch the skies. 
The officers were lounging about the decks listening to the band play- 
ing “ Home, Sweet Home,” and the whole ship seemed so quiet that it 
soon made my eyelids to droop. 

I was fast forgetting my troubles in slumber, when I heard the cap- 
tain’s voice and saw him coming up on the poop in company with Mr. 
Spicy, the chaplain, a gentleman who had the reputation of being 
fonder of his wine than he was of writing a sermon, and who quoted 
Scripture by the yard for the purpose of making himself pass for a 
saint. I was on the point of getting up and running away, but the 
fear of getting some angry reproof kept me rolled up in my flag, and 
much to my inconvenience the two came and took a seat on the taffrail 
close beside me. 

“T think your idea is a very good one, Mr. Spicy,” said the cap- 
tain; “and I have no doubt but that a speech from me to the sailors 
every Sunday morning would have a very good effect on both the offi- 
eers and crew. Jack likes a speech from the captain now and then, 
and it is setting a good example to the officers and showing them the 
importance of sometimes holding familiar intercourse with the sailors. 
By the way, chaplain, how do you think it would do for me to read a 
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chapter in the Bible every Sunday, and make a few remarks at the 
same time by addressing myself to the understanding of the men?” 

“T think it would have a good effect, sir,” said Mr. Spicy, “a cap- 
ital effect ; officers generally are opposed to religious services on ship- 
board, but when the captain sets so good an example in his person, I 
think it would help to remove many of the prejudices they have against 
chaplains. Your remarks, Captain Marvellous, would no doubt be 
very interesting, for you have such a delightful way of narrating facts, 
and besides, you are very happy in your illustrations. I like the plan 
very much, sir, and instead of objecting to it (as some chaplains might 
do on the ground of its interfering with their duties), 1 applaud your 
zeal, sir, and have no fear that any religious subject you may undertake 
to handle will suffer for the want of eloquence on your part.” 

“Oh, I flatter myself, Mr. Spicy, that few men can beat me at elo- 
quence. If I had not joined the navy I should at this time have been 
a lawyer of no trifling repute, and I don’t know but that it would have 
been better than going to sea. You will not feel ashamed of the man- 
ner in which I shall handle any subject I may take hold of. You’ve 
seen me handle this ship, Mr. Spicy, haven’t you ?” 

“Why, no, not exactly, sir. I have only seen those evolutions that 
have been performed by Mr. Barnacle, who seems to be a thorough 
sailor.” 

“ Well, but Mr. Spicy, when Mr. Barnacle performs an evolution 
it is the same as if I performed it myself, unless he makes a bungle of 
it, when of course he must take all the blame. But to return to what 
we were talking about. I shall commence to-morrow (which is Sun- 
day) and give a chapter in the Bible, and as we are to be absent three 
years it will become a pleasant pastime. I shall commence at Genesis 
and go through to Revelations, and I flatter myself that my crew when 
they are paid off will know the Bible by heart. They shall not say at 
home that we were no better than Mahommedans, as they said of a 
certain ship I could mention in the navy.” 

“ Well then, sir, it is all settled,” said Mr. Spicy, “and I will have 
everything prepared for you to-morrow, and may your pious endeavors 
receive their full reward. Did you ever see a more lovely evening, 
Captain Marvellous?” said the chaplain, changing the subject. “ This 
is just such a time as one might imagine the mermaids would take for 
their gambols on the smooth, quiet sea, though if I mistake not they 
are always to be found in the neighborhood of some solitary rock, 
where they sit combing their hair. That idea of a mermaid is a very 
poetical one, captain, don’t you think so?” 

“There may be a great deal of poetry about it, Mr. Spicy, but 
nevertheless it is true that mermaids do exist, as numerous persons can 
testify ; and I know from my own experience that such things have 
been seen.” 
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“Why, you don’t mean to say, Captain Marvellous, that you have 
seen a mermaid with your own eyes? for, though I have often read of 
them, I have always considered them fabulous.” 

“T have not only seen a mermaid, Mr. Spicy, but a merman also, 
which is the most remarkable sight I ever saw; and I believe that I 
am the only person living who ever saw anything of the kind. Mer- 
maids, you know, sir, are often spoken of, but I don’t think you ever 
heard of a merman, Mr. Spicy.” 

“Never indeed, sir,” said the chaplain. “ And, pray, where did 
you see this wonderful creature, and under what circumstances ?” 

“T saw the merman after crossing the banks of Newfoundland on 
my return tothe United States from Europe in a national vessel ; it was 
some years ago, in the year 1809, on the 16th of March, exactly at 
seven bells; we had been running to make Sable Island, but a thick 
fog set in and shut out everything from sight; you could not see the 
mainmast of the ship while standing on the poop, and the pea-jackets 
of the men were covered with globules of water as large as a pigeon’s 
egg; it might as well have been night it was so thick. We were slip- 
ping along through the water as quietly as we are now, and going rather 
faster than was desirable in such a fog. The captain, imagining that 
he heard the sound of breakers, determined to heave to and send out a 
boat to reconnoitre, and, being a lieutenant at the time, I was ordered to 
go in charge of her. I pulled in according to the instructions I had 
received from the captain, and in about an hour, sure enough, I made 
the breakers ahead; the captain was right, after all: he had heard 
breakers, and the ship was running right into them. I pulled back 
immediately, directed by the sound of the bell, which I heard faintly 
tolling in the distance. 

“While looking out anxiously ahead, I heard something like a 
sneeze close to the boat, or, more properly speaking, it was between 
a sneeze and the blow of a porpoise. I at first thought it was one 
of the men sneezing, as I could see nothing whatever near to. The 
sneezing continued, and appeared to be on our starboard quarter, and I 
at last made up my mind that it was a porpoise that had a very bad 
cold. It seemed to keep up with us, whatever it was, and I had got 
quite accustomed to the sound, when suddenly I was startled by a flying- 
fish falling into the boat, transfixed with a curious-shaped arrow, and 
the sneeze sounded close to my ear. Just at this moment the fog lifted, 
and there stood the queerest-looking thing I ever beheld. In appearance 
he was half man, half fish, and seemed to balance himself on his tail as 
a man would on his feet; his face was a deep scarlet, and he had one 
ficrce-looking eye right in the centre of his forehead ; his ugly mug was 
covered with a long beard resembling sea-weed, and the hair of his 
head hung down low on his shoulders ; the scales on his tail shone like 
burnished gold, and the end of it seemed to be covered with large bar- 
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nacles. In his hand he carried a small bow, and at his back a quiver 
full of arrows. Just as he showed himself through the fog he was 
taking aim at a flying-fish which was skimming along near the surface of 
the water, and letting fly the arrow the fish was struck, and fell quiver- 
ing into the sea. He made one bound towards it, and before you could 
say Jack Robinson he had seized it and transferred it to a bag hanging 
at his side. Here then I saw a merman sportsman shooting the flying- 
fish for dinner, and it was witnessed by the whole boat’s crew; we saw 
him shoot five fish without missing one, when he suddenly turned round 
towards us, fixed an arrow in his bow, and pointed it at the forward 
part of our boat; we all dove our heads down under the thwarts, not 
wishing so unerring a marksman to show his dexterity on us. I could 
hear the twang of his bow as the arrow left it, and directly afterwards 
heard something hit the bow. When we lifted our heads up he was 
nowhere in sight, no doubt having dived under water; but there was 
his arrow sticking right in the centre of a gilt star, which we carried 
on all our boats, and he left it there as a fair sample of what a merman 
could do. 

“We were rather glad to get rid of such a disagreeable customer, 
and pulled as hard as we could to regain the ship. It was a pleasant 
sight to us to see her looming up in the fog, and I did not feel sure that 
I should not get an arrow in me until I was standing safe on the deck.” 

“A very curious incident indeed,” said Mr. Spicy; “and coming 
from such an unquestionable source is not to be doubted. One thing I 
like about your stories, captain, is the exactness with which you remem- 
ber the dates, even to the day and hour.” 

“That I always make a point of doing, Mr. Spicy; it affords an 
opportunity to persons who have any doubts on such matters to refer 
back to the chronicles of the times. Now, by looking at the ship’s log- 
book in the year 1809, on the 16th of March, at seven bells, you will 
see mention made of lowering a boat in a fog and sending a lieutenant 
to look out for breakers ; but no mention is made of seeing the merman, 
because such matters are never inserted in the ship’s log-book, any more 
than you would mention a booby alighting on one of the yards, or if 
you were to see the sea-serpent.” 

I remember once after this hearing the captain tell of various mer- 
men and mermaids he had seen. He was a firm believer in the exist- 
ence of these famous denizens of the ocean, and although a devout 
student of the Scriptures, was convinced that our first parents came out 
of the sea. 

“Why not?” he inquired. “Is there anything more beautiful than 
the ideas embraced in the heathen mythology? Could our first mother 
have done any better than to spring from the sea, as Venus is said to 
have done?” 

Now, the captain instanced so many cases where the habits of the 
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mermen and mermaids were analogous to the human race, that he may 
be forgiven for not strictly following the sacred book on which he 
pinned his faith. 

For instance, his witnessing the actions of a mermaid brushing 
away the flies which settled on her infant’s face when basking on the 
sunny side of an iceberg, or watching an affectionate mother of this 
species washing her baby’s face from a clam-shell basin and then drying 
it with her luxuriant hair. 

One of the most remarkable incidents that the captain witnessed 
was a mermaid picking the sharp fragments of a sea-egg from the tail 
of one of her progeny, and then giving the youngster a sound spanking, 
while the indulgent father merman stood by remonstrating against his 
wife’s barbarity, and offering to scoop up all the shells in that vicinity 
so that the children could play undisturbed. 

Among the multitude of incidents related by the captain I re- 
member one where a pair of these denizens of the sea had laid out a 
garden upon a cake of floating ice, upon which they had undertaken 
to force early vegetables by using dried jelly-fish as a substitute for 
glass, which was placed in frames formed of the shell of the sea- 
horseshoe. 

However, the captain never carried his theory beyond mermen and 
mermaids, and he was perhaps justified by what he had seen of the 
beautiful sirens of the sea in thinking that our first parents were pro- 
duced from that quarter. Love influences the inhabitants of the ocean 
as it does those of the land, and, according to Captain Marvellous, it 
is not an uncommon circumstance to see a lover sitting on a lonely rock 
with one arm around a mermaid’s waist, singing plaintive ditties, while 
she gazes lovingly into his eyes, drinking in all he utters. 

It seems that these people are subject to emotions of terror like 
those of the human race. When frightened they turn pale, their hair 
stands on end, and they dive under water to seek safety in the caves of 
ocean. 

Like ourselves, they are suspicious, and under no circumstances will 
they permit an old whaleman to come near them, although they often 
allow young sailors to sit by them while combing their long tresses and 
surveying themselves in their polished mirrors. So spoke the captain. 


(To be continued.) 





PROMOTION IN THE LINE OF THE UNITED 
STATES ARMY. 


In the sets of tables accompanying this article an attempt is made to 
show the average service, under the present system of promotion, in each 
grade of the cavalry, artillery, and infantry branches. 

It is assumed that the line of the army as now existing had its 
start practically January 1, 1871. Accordingly the average service of 
each officer promoted on or after this date is taken. To avoid com- 
plications, the actual service only in the grade below the case under 
consideration and in the same arm is given. Thus, if a first lieutenant 
of artillery has served as a second lieutenant in the infantry, and then 
has been transferred or has been assigned as a second lieutenant to the 
artillery, his service as a second lieutenant of artillery is thrown out in 
the calculations. 

The object of this article is to show by the inexorable logic of fig- 
ures the great necessity for compulsory retirement at a fixed age. The 
advocates of compulsory retirement, including Upton, have laid great 
stress on the present stagnation in promotion, but have only stated in 
general terms the amount of this stagnation. 

These tables, therefore, will show at once to a young man now en- 
tering the service how long he, with average luck, can expect to serve 
in each grade of the arm to which he is assigned. 

Arguments applying to the length of service before the war are of 
little use. We are now dealing with living issues, and the results here 
obtained are based on the actual experience of the last sixteen years. 
How far they will apply to the experience of the next sixteen years 
cannot, of course, be asserted. But it is evident that under the present 
system the average length of service in almost every grade is gradually 
increasing, and that therefore the stagnation in promotion is bound not 
only to continue, but to grow worse. A glance at the table of service 
of majors of infantry as captains certainly proves this last assertion. 
The period of service in that grade has lengthened about six years 
since 1873. 

The tables have been made up from the Army Register for 1882. 
Three hundred and sixty-five days are allowed to the year. 

The average service as lieutenant-colonel of artillery and cavalry is 
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greater than given in the tables if, instead of adhering strictly to the 
data as obtained from the Register, we take the services of the follow- 
ing-named officers, promoted since 1871, but not on the active list for 
January, 1882: For the artillery add Colonels Roberts and French ; for 
the cavalry add Colonels Elliott, Devin, and Davidson. 


Lineal 
Rank. 


_ 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 


CAVALRY. 
COLONELS. 
Service as Lieutenant-Colonel. 


Name. Years. Days. 


Grover (inf. and ass’d). 
Merritt . 

Brackett ... 
Neill (inf. and sd). 
Carr . 

Hatch 


Total 
Average. . 


838 


LIEUTENANT-COLONELS. 
Service as Major. 


Royall . 

Otis... 

Dudley (inf. and as). 
Sweitzer. . . 1. 
Forsyth. ... 
‘Wade . 
Alexander. . 
Compton (inf. and ass’d). 
Forsyth . 

Schofield (inf. wail ass'd). 


"86 
12 


TOR 3. 5. e 8 
Average . . . «+ » 


Magors. 


Service as Captain. 


Biddle (inf. and trs.). 
Upham (inf. and trs.). 
Hart (inf. and trs.). 
Carlton (inf. and ass’d). 
McLaughlen. . . 
Sanford. . . . . 
Mason . . 

Gordon . . 

Mills (inf. and tra. ). 
Sumner. . . 
Wilcox . 

Sumner. 

Perry 

Noyes 

Beaumont . 


Lineal 
Rank. 


27 
28 
29 
80 


Years. Days. 
14 250 


Name. 


Bs so. 

Henry (art. and trs. } 
Dewees . > 5 
McLellan . . is, 2 


Total . 189 
Average . 14 


CAPTAINS. 


Service as First Lieutenant. 
Kellogg (inf. and ass’d). 
Ilsley (inf. and weiie 
Moylan. 

Wint 

Harris 

Moore... . 

Price 

Wessells (inf. il sii ). 
Caraher (inf. and trs.). 
Bendire. ° : 
Foulk (inf. and ass’d). 
Coster (inf. and ass’d). 
Keyes (inf. and a 
Wheelan . . . oe 
IM, 6 ee we OF 
Hayes .. 7 
Kelley (inf. wal sais). 
Payne... 8 
McDougall (inf. ona ass'd). 
WOR so 4s a a 
Ws 8s ee B 
Farnsworth (inf. and ass’d). 
Wallace (inf. and sind 
Nowlan . é 
Bell . 

Jackson . . 
‘Woodson (inf. and dasa) 
Norwood \e 
Godfrey . 

Babcock 

Gregg 

Mathey. . ° 
Johnson (inf. and ass’d). 
Forse 

Lawton (inf. and tre. ). 
i ae 
Stevenson . oe 


12 


11 
11 
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Lineal 
Rank. 


85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 


Name. 


Crews (inf. and trs.). 

Drew. (inf. and ass’d). 
Crawford (inf. and ass’d). 
Callahan (art. and trs.). 
Sweeney (inf. and ass’d). 
Volkmar 

Dawson. . . % 
Huggins (art. and tr.) 
Parnell. . . i « 
Forbush . . a 
MacAdams .... 10 
Hamilton . .... W 
a a, 
Thompson. .... 9 
Thompeon... . . il 
Hunter (inf. and trs.). 
Walker (inf. and ass’d). 
DOOR - 60s es ee, 
Get. 2 2 sw ow «68 
Orme So) 5) Soe ca OE 
Smith (inf. and trs.). 
URS eo ee as 
Wesendorff (inf. and ass’d). 
Rawolle. . . ... I 
Foote (inf. and trs.). 

Clark 

Elting 

Kendall. 

Hennisee (inf. and ass’d). 
King 

Gordon . 

Swigert . 

Fowler . 

Shoemaker 

Smither. 

Overton 


Total 
Average .. . 


First LIEUTENANTS. 


Service as Second Lieutenant. 


Causey . . 1s « 8 
DOORS. 6. < « aes 
Weeks . ay % 
Thomas. 

Garvey . 

Perrine . 

Olmsted (inf. and tr.) 
Valois i 
Rockwell 

Pullman 

Davis 

Nordstrom . 

Sprole . 


Years. Day®- 


Lineal 
Rank. 


26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
33 
84 


85 
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Name. 
Hughes . 
Greely 
Boutelle 
Wood 
Harmon 
Augur . 
Budd. 

Kerr . ° 
Anderson . . 


Stanton (art. and trs.). 


Kingsbury . 
Dinwiddie . 
Stedman 

Maxon . 
Barnard . 
Hunt 

Ward 

Conline . 

De Rudio . 
Taylor (inf. and trs. - 
Bourke . eee 
Williams 

Ward 

West. 

Bomus . 
Edgerly . 

Nare. 

Wallace. 
Varnum 

Hare. . 
Garlington . 

Hall . 

Schuyler 
Robinson 

Morton . 
Godwin. 
Michler . 

Wood 

Wilkinson . 
Davis 

Coale (inf. ond tes. ). 
Hein . a5 Ta 
Fuller 

Simpson (inf. and tre. . 


Robinson (inf. and ass’d). 


Steerer . 
Gibbon . 
Hatfield . 
Davenport . 
Gresham 
Scott. 
McCormick 
Hanna . 
Parkhurst . 
Fountain 
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Years. Days. 


os 


Co me oc oS O&O m CO 


wo yk FOr Or co em OH aQOoanana an »® & 


oO hm ROD TAI D OD 


DBrOONNNOAAS 


343 
817 
210 
46 
ill 
184 
28 
47 
100 


229 
256 
800 





600 


Lineal 
Rank. 


81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
98 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
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Name. 
Martin . 
Knox 
Miller . 
Phelps 
Schwatka 


Dorst 
Watts 
Bellas 
Mason 
Tutherly 
Goodwin 


Carter (inf. and trs. ). 


Pearson . 
Hickey . 
Hoyle 
London . 
Eaton 
McClernand 
Schofield 
Bishop . 
Humphrey 
Rodgers . 
Parker . 
Allen 
Reynolds 
Murray . 
Edwards 
Wilder . 
Jones 
Foster 


Craig (inf. and tra. ). 


Backus . 
Dodd. 
Wright . 
Kingsbury . 
Patch 
Touey ‘ 
Wainwright . 
Allison . 
Roe . 
Pond. 

La Point 
Cummings . 
Baird . « 
Hardie . 
O’Connor . 
Hunter . 
Scott . 
French . 
Dravo 
McDonald . 
Sibley 
Huntington 
Guilfoyle 


Chase (inf. and trs.). 


Years. Days. 


IWATA 


AaAanwanra 


AOnNNAINANTNAR OA WMAaAaAAAT OO 


ROTERARAOWA THR AT1D OO RR NY OT 0 


161 
265 
263 
278 
281 


280 
292 
183 
290 
294 
294 


812 
815 
820 
822 
822 
828 
864 
1 
194 
20 
38 
40 
69 
79 
841 
150 


60 


Lineal Wame. 


Rank, 


136 
187 
188 
139 


Wheeler 
Evans 

Russell . 
Cheever . 


Total 
Average 


ARTILLERY. 
CoLoNELs. 


Service as Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Hunt .. . ir: 
Ayres (inf. nll trs. . 

Dent (inf. and —_ 
Brannan 


Total 
Average . 


LIEUTENANT-COLONELS. 


Service as Major. 


re ere | 
DeRussy .. . . . .-18 
BOONE «-40605 a 
memiion : . » . . ae 
Os kore es SS. SE 


WOOBL. oie te pee 
Average « 1.4. < 


MAJoRs. 


Service as Captain. 
Reams 4 se st oe B 
Baper kk kt sl 
ens S$. 3S « ~ Be 
Mendenhall . . .. 15 
McMillan (inf. and an. 
Langdon .. . a ae 
Scott (inf. and trs. ). 
Livingston ‘ 
Graham. 

Lodor 

Jackson . 

Frank (inf. and trs. m=) 
Lorain . 


Total 
Average . 


CAPTAINS. 

Service as First Lieutenant. 
| ae ae 
GOusliing ....-. 8 
Myrick. . coe ee 
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Lineal 
Rank. 


84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 


Name. 


Kelly 
Graves . 
Bancroft 
Field 
Wilson . 
Eakin 
Brincklé 
Weir. : 
Sanger. . 
Van Reed . 
Calef 
MacConnell 
Barstow 
Beek: : ¢ 
Ward 
Morris . 
Tiernon . 
Lancaster ; 
Smith 
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Years. Days. 


11 79 


80 
10 


White (inf. and ass’d). 


Roder 


Ingalls (inf. and tes, ) 


Chester . . 


Andruss (Van) 


McGilvray . 


Hess (inf. and trs. ie 


Crabb 


Total 
Average . 


. 838 
12 


First LIEUTENANTS. 


Service as Second Lieutenant. 


Webster 
McCallum . 
Adams . 
Curry 
Jones 
Pratt 
Davis 
Richmond . 
Barber . 
Howe 
Danes 
Leary 
Schenck 
Curtis 
Wager. . 
Davis 
Taylor . . 
Everett . 


POO Araaa»nan PR. ® Rm OC oo oo A 


Anderson (inf. and ass’d). 


Capron . 
Cotton . 


Ys! xame 


Hubbell. 

Chapin . 

Lundeen .. 
Crawford . 

Van Ness . 
Patterson 

Whistler 

Gifford . 

Totten 

Sawyer . 

Smith (cav. and tre. ; 
Best . 

NE as 0 
Howard. ‘ ‘ 
Wolfe (inf. and es) ° 
Califf , 
Reed . 

Cummins . 

Garrard . 

Dyer. ° . 
Dudley's « 2 « % 
Hobbs ‘i 
Hoskins (inf. and tra. - 
Harris at ° 
Morton . 

Duvall . 

Paddock , 
Sellmer (inf. and ass’d). 
Pope (inf. and ass’d). 
Cobb (cav. and trs.). 
Murray. 

Andrews 

Postley . 

Birkhimer . 

Randolph . 

Rice . 

Honeycutt . 

Macomb 

Wilson . 

Wisser . . 
Lemly (cav. and tre. ). 
Oyster .. . 
Bliss . 

Myers 

Patterson . 
Harrison 

Sage (inf. and ass’d). 
Whitlam... . . 
Edgerton . 

Homer . 

Dowd 

Anderson . 


or or Or GH or GO DO O&O mm CO 


TO To oO 


_ 
of > 


. 
kite: 


Total 
Average 


wo 
a 
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Rank. 


THE UNITED SERVICE. 


INFANTRY. 


CoLonELs. 
Service as Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Name. Years. Days. 


Andvows ...+-s & 79 
Haller. 
Potter 
Kautz 
Wheaton 
Shafter . 
Brooke . 
Bradley . 
Buell 
Morrow . 
Otis . 
McCook 
Lugenbeel. . 
| a 
Gilbert . 


Petal... . 2 s 28H 
Average ..... il 


LIEUTENANT-COLONELS. 


Service as Major. 


Van Voast . 

Carlin 

Wilkins 

Dodge 

Mason 

Whistler 

Blunt . 

Swaine : 

Douglass 

Merriam 

Chambers . .... 
Yard (cav. and ass’d). 
Bliss . és é 
Gibson . 

Anderson 
Townsend . 
Crofton. . 

La Motte . 

Dallas 

Mizner . 

Brown . 

Mason 

Chipman 


CoH ODMWH OD OO OW ~I 


Total 
Average . 
Magsors. 
Service as Captain. 


|. SC ee eer 
ee.) 6s) «eee 


—_ Name. 


Hough . 
Moore 
Bryant . 
Lazelle . 
Bartlett . 
Layton . 
Cochran 
Webb 
Bush 
Brotherton 
Coppinger . 
Gentry . 
O’Beirne 
Conrad . 
Offley 
Van Horn . 
DeRussy 
Fletcher 
Smith 
Sanders . 
Poland . 
Pearson. 
Jordan . 


Total 
Average . 


CAPTAINS. 


Service as First Lieutenant. 


SOMhO .« « + 
Burton . 
McGowan . 
McCaskey . 
Hale . 
Waterbury 
Robe . 
Britton . 
Ellis . 
Goodloe . 
Porter 
Hooton . 
Van Horne. 
Humphreys 
Pollock . 
Pollock . 
Viven 
Williams 
Corliss . 
Morgan . 
Eskridge 
Dove. 
Beach 
Kennington 
Bascom . 
Gilbreath . 


TAODAAIATSORAMAAAAMNAMA AaTMaAaANnars 














Lineal 
Rank. 


162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 







174 
175 








178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
2138 
214 
215 
216 
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Name. 


Norvell . 
Rogers . . 
Jocelyn . 
Baker .. 
Bradley . 
Murdock . 
Tobey 

Wells 

Clapp 
Courtney . . 
Howe ° 
Heller . . 
eam - 3. 5 
Quinn 
Conrad . 
McConihe . 
Spurgin. 
Pratt . 
Taylor 

Me x a 
Nixon . 
Boyle . 
Savage . 
Durham 
Coolidge 
Hartz 
Dempsey . . 
Dougherty. . 
Hay . 

Fowle 
Lincoln. . 
Goodale . 
Read . 
Troxel 
Roberts. . 
Carter .. 
Brinkerhoff 
Thompson. . 
McKeever . 
Barber . 
Thorne. . 
Bean . 
Bubb. 
McDonald . 
Davis 
Baldwin 
Spencer. . . 
a 
Morton . 
Potter . 
Witherell . 
Stillé 

Brown . 
Gray . 

Evans . 


Years. Days. 
7) tae 
7 
7 295 
9 86 
8 183 
8 71 
9 201 
8 305 
8 3805 
7 276 
8 3808 
10 27 
11 = 185 
10 342 
8 3824 
10 2 
9 309 
8 344 
10 86 
10 49 
o- 207 
9 261 
il 96 
12 q 
13 20 
10 67 
12 281 
12 3826 
138 168 
12 23 
12 29 
11 3832 
12 126 
10 357 
10 2838 
14 1138 
10 315 
11 49 
13 9 
13 9 
12 388 
7 82 
13 89 
18 «4178 
18 25 
13 25 
13 25 
18 25 
12 285 
12 285 
12 235 
12 167 
12 115 
11 281 
11 101 
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217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
281 
282 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
248 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 





Lineal 
Rank. 








Name, Years. Days. 
i ee 
WG <.606 6 -«: “0: -o, J oe 
Cee. ss «So a ae 
IRs, ss. 0 ve we EO, 
ON ss ee ee 
, ae 59 
ste Sle ig Gi hee: eee 
memos ws ws TB 52 
Me. 6) a a! oe, a 
Ne 6S oe ce es ve, Ee ee 
"EOE ae 6s os) Se ee 
WMO os a sw oe ee ee 
Callinan ..... 1 88% 
UWE. ss se YG 91 
eS - 63 
REGRO. 6 & 6 oe 
movuesn . . . .« « 12 We 
ERROO 6: 6s 6 6) ever ee 
i ee 
MOMS 3 sw ce o 2 
Rs ose ae ee. Oe 
Parker (cav. and trs.). 

CUE ce ew lw. GH OUD 
Haughey .....4I12 & 
po a es 45 
Badger. . .... 18 9809 
oi. rs 60 
Quinby. . .... 14 268 
Quimby. . .... 18 1858 
King .-- . + « « 9 888 
Bowman ..... 14 75 
Greene. . . « « « WS 3199 
Harkins. . . ...- Wb 65 
Logan ...-... 16 80 
Total 1206 10 
Average ... .- 10 358 


First LIEUTENANTS. 


Service as Second Lieutenant. 


Haines . . 

Jackson. 

Wilkinson . 

Gy -.  ''s 
Halloran 

Guthrie. . .» 
Oavenaugh 

bord. s + 

Ross . 

Ohance. . 

Oapron. . «© % + + 
Wilson. . . » © « 
UE 2S wee 8 
Raphall, . . s » « 


LAr RATA kh OO PR DR Pp 


279 
235 
157 
844 
272 

85 

88 

65 
222 
269 
290 
145 


342 
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> Name. 
87 Bishop . 
88 Robinson 
89 Ames 
90 Hasson . 
91 Seton 
Fornance . 
Ward 
Earnést . 
Cusick . 
Leggett . 


Years. Days. es _ Name. 
818 | 148 De Lany 

277 | 144 Hamner 

811 | 145 Clark 

80 | 146 Rodman 

6 | 147 Forbes . 
17 | 148 Walker. 
61 | 149 Ray . 

4) 150 Brown . 
46 | 151 Johnson 
59 | 152 Cornish. 

Rogers . 67 | 1538 Murphy 
Lockwood . By fe 154 Taylor . 
Mumford (cay. and trs.). 155 True. 
Statord. . 5 + es 156 Bailey . 
Dodge 157 Clark 
Hannay 158 Scott. 
Ebstein . 159 Griffith . 
Bates Smith 
Burnett . Wenie . 
O’Connell . Brush 
Bullis Sarson . 
Morrison Ruhlen . 
Sweet Cushman 
Clarke . Craft . 
Cook Stiles 
Taylor . Wilson . 
Price Cory . 
Webster Pardee . 
Tear. . . Low . 
Buchanan . Fletcher 
McCammon Wieting 
Egbert . Wessels . 
Matile .-. McMinn 
Chance . Bailey 
Carpenter . Cornman 
Hurst Barnhart 
Briggs . Haskell. . 
Hinton . Kendrick . 
Pierce Vanarsdale 
Armstrong McGunnegle . 
Kingsbury . Smith 
Rheem . Booth . 
Brodrick Rockefeller 
Burns Vedder . 
Hoyt. .. Burbank 
Clem. Hyde 
Groesbeck . Reade 
Duggan Booth 
Austin . Duncan. 
Summerhayes. Payne 
Burnham . . Gilman . 
Love. . Hargous . 
Ritzius. . Pratt. 
Wetherill . . Young . 
Campbell . Bottsford 
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1882. PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 


tinal Name. Years. Days. os Name. 


199 Spencer. ... oie 815 | 249 Fletcher 

200 DeLany . . ate 290 | 250 Shelby . 

201 Markland. ...:. . 247 | 252 Reed. 

202 O'Connell. . .. . 258 Lynch 

SOS. Mier. 2: cris ese s 254 Woodruff . 

204 Mansfield . 255 Holmes . 

205 Pierce 256 Wittich 

206 Ogle. 257 Mans 

207 Wygant 258 Gerlach . 

208 Tassin 259 Cooke 

209 Smith 260 Williams . 

210 Huston . 261 Bailey 

211 Roach Taylor . 

212 Wood Bowen . 

2138 James Bacon 
Mills. Casey 
Borden . Woodbury. 
Hathaway . Wilhelmi . 
Kinzie . Thompson . 
Anderson . Merriam 
Von Schrader. Reynolds 
Williams Hodges . 
Reade Augur. . 
SRS ce ore) 54s. Allen 
Marsteller... . Mott. 
i ee Eltonhead . 
PE 5.4 6g ae Chubb 
BEES 5)? se Sash we ce Townsend . 
i” a ee Walker . 
MN otto ee ek ere Allen .. 
Cranston . . . «.- Geary 
SH es we 48 Dougherty. 
Robinson Smith 
Guard Tilton 
Worden. Ballance . 
Cowles . Hardin . 
Ee "sas Turner . 
Wotherspoon . Baldwin 
Crane Mann 
Scott. Foster . . 
Brennan Robertson . 
Jamar Gurley . 
Stembel . Loughborough 
Waring. Webster 
Edmunds . Rowell . 
Hoyt. Long. 
Kinzie . 
Gardener 
Kell . 
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THE UNITED SERVICE. 


SUMMARY. 


TABLE I. 
Cavalry. Artillery. Infantry. 
Average Service as Years. Years. Years. 
Second Lieutenant ° . i . 5.44 5.64 7.02 
First Lieutenant . : . ‘ o wae 12.53 10.58 
Captain . ; : ; : ; . 14.58 16.74 16.49 
Major . . 12.42 14.23 9.74 


Siscla Chdenst ; A . 8.86 4.93 11.42 


51.07 54.07 55.25 


TABLE II. 


Cavalry. Artillery. Infantry. 
Average Service to Grade of Years. Years. Years, 
Colonel . ° . ° ; ° . 61.07 54.07 55.25 


Lieutenant-Colonel . ‘ = . 42.21 49.14 43.83 
Major 29.79 84.91 84.09 


Captain . . . ‘ . . - 16.21 18.17 17.60 


Tas_e III. 
Cavalry. Artillery. Infantry. 


Average age of entry . : ‘ . 24.22 24.22 24.22 
Service as second lieutenant . : . 644 5.64 7.02 
Age of promotion to first lieutenant . 29.66 29.86 81.24 
Service as first lieutenant . “ «. Bay 12.53 10.58 
Age of promotion to captain . . . 89.43 42.39 41.82 
Service as captain . : . ° 14.58 16.74 16.49 


Age of promotion to major . . . 54.01 59.13 58.31 
Service as major . . 12.42 14.23 9.74 


Age of promotion to Uiatenenboolensl. 66.48 73.36 68.05 
Service as lieutenant-colonel . - - 8.86 4.93 11.42 
Age of promotion to colonel . . - 75.29 78.29 79.47 


The average age of entry is obtained from the Second Annual 
Report of A. M. A. A.: 


Eight hundred and eighty-seven second lieutenants graduates 
from Military Academy, average ‘ = td), SRT 

Seven hundred and fifty-eight second lieutenants from civil 
life, average . . ° -  o . 25.66 
2) 48.43 


General average ; . ° . ° : 2 . 24.22 


The average terms of service are calculated with strict accuracy 


from the Army Register for 1882. 
Louis BRECHEMIN, 


Assistant Surgeon U.S.A. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE foremost subject of interest in army circles is the passage by the 
House of Representatives of the Army Appropriation bill, with a 
clause providing for the compulsory retirement of all officers on reach- 
ing the age of sixty-two years. This is by far the most radical and 
important measure respecting the army that has engaged the attention 
of Congress since the close of the civil war, and its fate in the Senate, 
where it is now pending, will be watched by the entire service with 
intense interest. There is a well-grounded fear that the comparatively 
few but by no means insignificant opponents of the measure will find 
in the smaller and more conservative Upper House a more practicable _ 
field for their efforts in opposition to the bill than was afforded by the 
Lower; and it is highly probable that if the measure be not wholly 
defeated it will be more or less modified. None need fear, however, 
that this vital reform is doomed to ultimate failure. Before the end 
of another Congress, if not by the close of the present one, compulsory 
retirement will be definitely established. The subject has been too 
thoroughly discussed, and its essential relation to the well-being of 
the service too clearly shown, for its opponents to do more than delay 
for a brief while its perfect consummation. The relegation of certain 
distinguished names from the active to the retired list, which the suc- 
cess of this measure will involve, naturally prompts a feeling of regret 
in which none will share more sincerely than those who will be imme- 
diately benefited by the change; but, after all, what is it other than a 
transfer of good and faithful servants of the Republic from the toil 
and worry of stations which offer little or no opportunity for increasing 
their well-earned honors to a place of dignified rest? It matters little 
whereabouts in the Army Register these names appear, their place in 
the history of the country and in the hearts of the people is assured. 
In reviewing the course of the battle for compulsory retirement, 
which is now nearing a successful close, THE UNITED SERVICE feels 
that it has played a useful and effective part. The exhaustive treat- 
ment of the subject in its pages by the lamented Upton is universally 
admitted to have been at once the entering wedge and the rending force 
that has split asunder the great obstacle which dammed up the course 
of promotion in the army, stagnating its life and destroying its effi- 
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ciency. And even now, when the battle is all but won, instead of 
resting on what it has already accomplished, THz UniTEeD SERVICE 
keeps up the fight, and in its current number publishes, from the pen 
of Assistant Surgeon Brechemin, an array of data which, while to the 
casual observer it may not present a very attractive aspect, will to 
the friends of the measure in the service and in Congress afford a most 
effective weapon with which to strike the final blow in the cause of 
compulsory retirement. 


THE 24th of April, 1882, was the twentieth anniversary of the passage 
of the forts below New Orleans by Farragut’s fleet. Twenty years 
have therefore elapsed since that event, which gave us the virtual pos- 
session of the Mississippi River and divided the Southern Confederacy, 
so-as to render its dismemberment possible. Various laws have since 
been passed granting millions of dollars for pensions to military volun- 
teers, in which the naval service has had no share; and although the 
United States Courts have allowed the just claim of the officers and men 
of Farragut’s fleet for prize money, there is still, a whole score of years 
after their glorious achievements, a sum of three hundred thousand 
_ dollars, more or less, due the officers, seamen, and marines, and re- 
maining unpaid for want of the requisite appropriation. A bill has 
more than once passed one branch of Congress, and failed in the other 
House from not having been reached on the calendar, there being no 


one, the subject having no political importance, to ask that it be taken 
up out of course. There is a bill now before Congress to pay these 
veterans their just claim, but will it pass, or be continued like the old 
French claims until it can be said there are none of the original claim- 
ants living, or that their claims have all gone into the hands of specu- 
lators and therefore should not be paid at all? 


Wuar has very appropriately been termed the “Sergeant Mason craze” 
is still epidemic. The “ Betty and the baby” fund has now gotten well 
up in the thousands, Mrs, Mason is regularly interviewed once or twice 
a week by newspaper reporters, and an enterprising business firm in 
Chicago has entered into a contract with Mason to take him into its 
service at a salary of fifteen hundred dollars per annum. Meanwhile, 
efforts to undo the righteous judgment of the court-martial that tried 
Mason are enlisting the efforts of not only his counsel, but of the high- 
est law officer of the army as well. It is hardly to be expected that 
with an aroused people clamoring at the doors of the White House for 
executive clemency, able counsel invoking the Supreme Court for a 
judgment against the jurisdiction of the court-martial, and the judge- 
advocate-general picking flaws in the evidence, Mason will long con- 
tinue in durance vile, 
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THE introduction of a bill in the House of Representatives authorizing 
the sale of the Boston Navy-Yard, and the United States Naval Hospital 
grounds in Chelsea, Massachusetts, is ominous of the fate that seems, 
sooner or later, to overtake all our naval establishments. The moving 
cause of this bill is doubtless the desire of certain corporations to pos- 
sess themselves of the land occupied by these institutions. We under- 
stand that two railroad companies, the Lowell on the one side, and the 
Fitchburg or Hoosac Tunnel on the other, having carried their sea 
and freight termini up to the very walls of the navy-yard, are endeav- 
oring to crush the yard out of existence as between an upper and a 
nether millstone, an operation involving the loss to the government, 
and particularly to the navy, of a large part of the money expended 
upon it during the eighty years of its existence. 

The thirty to forty acres purchased in 1800, for about a thousand 
dollars an acre, have since been expanded by additional purchases and 
the filling in of flats to near one hundred acres; and there has been 
expended on improvements some nine or ten millions of dollars. The 
yard now contains the only government rope-walk, one of the two per- 
manent stone dry-docks, capable of taking in our largest ships of war, 
and the best machine-shop belonging to the navy. 

The Philadelphia Navy-Yard, which had cost the government from 
its inception between four or five millions, was sold at auction for one 
million of dollars to the Pennsylvania Railroad,—the envier of this 
Naboth’s vineyard,—and_ not one-half that amount was realized to the 
benefit of its successor, the League Island yard, whose swamps, though 
a free gift to the government, are likely to prove, and indeed have 
proved, a costly estate, one which, it is safe to predict, the demands of 
the commerce of Philadelphia, after the government has spent millions 
in reclaiming and improving, will find reasons for asking the govern- 
ment to restore to Philadelphia. Situated as the League Island yard 
is, at the confluence of the Delaware and Schuylkill, and below the 
Horse-Shoe Shoal, this is inevitable. It is to be hoped the demand 
will come before millions have been spent upon it, and much valuable 
time as well as money wasted on its improvement before its removal 
to Chester. 

So at New York. The improvements of the Brooklyn yard are 
paralyzed because it is evident that influences are at work to cause its 
removal up the river. 

With regard to the Chelsea Hospitals, whose broad acres and excel- 
lent hospital buildings have been purchased from the hospital fund 
deducted monthly from the wages of the officers, seamen, and marines 
of the navy, the city of Chelsea, after having obtained the removal of 
the Marine Hospital from its centre to these grounds, wishes now to 
drive both hospitals from them, to convert them into a public park, 
expecting no doubt to obtain the property at a nominal price. 
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Like the Chinese emigrant, it is evident that all these establishments 
are doomed, and must sooner or later go. All that can be hoped for 
is that enough of their cost may be realized from their sale to build up 
similar establishments having equal facilities for doing the government 
work elsewhere. 


THE recent report of the House of Representatives’ Committee on 
Naval Affairs on the Construction of Vessels of War for the Navy, 
a pamphlet of 230 pages, is an excellent supplement to the report of 
the Advisory Board, of which it is the result, and affords some very 
interesting professional reading and information. 

It will be a surprise to most persons interested in the reconstruction 
of the navy that our country is so abundantly able to supply now any 
required quantity of steel of superior quality for the construction of 
steel ships and steel boilers, and the building up of steel guns at prices 
that will compete with those across the water. It is also gratifying to 
see with what general unanimity the officers, ship-builders, and manu- 
facturers called as experts gave the preference to steel over iron for 
ship-building purposes and for boilers. Of course, as respects ordnance 
there was but one voice. 


COMMUNICATION. 


Epitors UNITED SerRvicE MaGazinz,—In your last number of THE UNITED 
Service I find some errors in the article entitled ‘“‘ Reminiscences of the Old Navy.” 
I was not before aware that the ‘‘ Jamestown” created a revolution in ship-building, 
as many of the clippers were built before her, and I have never known any mer- 
chant-ship or any naval ship built on similar lines. Commodore Phelps says that 
through my close observance of the ‘“‘Jamestown’’ originated ideas producing 
those remarkable vessels designated clippers, and so that ship is entitled to the 
credit of being the father of these clippers. He says I went to my place of 
business at South Boston,—where I never lived,—and laid down the lines for a vessel 
afterwards known as a half-clipper, which was quickly followed by a model for the 
first of that celebrated class of ships which produced a ‘‘ Flying Cloud”’ and other 
kindred vessels. The simple fact is that many clippers, notably the ‘‘ Sea-Witch,”’ 
the “‘ Rainbow,” and others, were built before the voyage to Ireland began on the 
28th of March, 1847, thirty-five years ago. The gallant commodore says the ship 
‘¢did not make a very remarkable trip.”’ 

She sailed on the very worst day of the year to make a quick passage to Europe; 
her commander, and her chief officer, Macondray, had never had any experience in 
the Atlantic trade, and on consulting that veteran captain, J. C. Delano, who, 
leaving Liverpool habitually on the 1st of April, said if we made the run in thirty 
days we might consider ourselves fortunate. As the ship drew three feet more than 
she had ever before drawn, we were well pleased to find ourselves at anchor in the 
lower harbor of Cork in fifteen days three hours, allowing for difference of time. 
The crew consisted of forty-nine souls, of which there were only thirty-one capable 
of going aloft, and among those one mate and several very ordinary seamen. Of 
the balance, there were the ancient mariner in command; Messrs. Macondray, Far- 
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well, Foote, and White, mates; Dr. Parks; a young lad, passenger; two stewards ; 
one cook and his assistant ; one lunatic; four sick, lame, and blind; two green boys; 
one man-of-war called boatswain, without sufficient energy to pipe to grog,—making 
eighteen. 

For six days of the fifteen the winds were variable, from northeast to south- 
east. The last five days were the best, averaging two hundred and twelve miles 
only on our course. The passage was prolonged by reason of the ship having been 
refitted in cold weather with new lower rigging, leaving the old backstays, so that 
we were obliged to change our course several times to set up the rigging. Taking 
all things into consideration the passage may be considered quite remarkable. The 
ship leaked a good deal, and as the pumps delivered water on the gun-deck, and she 
was very deeply laden, the water, when sailing in the wind, was most of the time 
deep enough on that deck to float a barrel on the lee side. 

Commodore Phelps says the ‘‘ Macedonian’’ was commanded by Donald McKay, 
whereas her captain was George C. Dekay, who styled himself commodore, having 
gallantly commanded a small squadron in the service of the Argentine Republic. 
He sailed from New York after the return of the ‘‘ Jamestown,’ principally laden 
by the Boston committee, at my instigation. 

Commodore Phelps honors me by calling me ‘a prominent ship-master and 
builder,” whereas I claimed to be only a retired skipper and a merchant owning 
ships. 

The incident of our arrival off the navy-yard on the 16th of May strikes me as 
_ very amusing. The simple fact is that we ran up the harbor before a fresh north- 

east breeze, passed Cunard wharf under three topsails, jib, and spanker, clewed up 
fore and main topsails, hauled down the jib, ported the helm, at the same time 
backing the mizzen topsail, and anchored close to the receiving-ship’s quarter, for which 
handsome maneuvre I gave due credit to Mr. Phillips, the same pilot who took us 
to sea just seven weeks previously! I regret extremely that Commodore Phelps 
should have so far been misinformed. The only credit I take for the handsome 
coming to is in having unrove the heavy topsail-sheets, lashed the clews, and sta- 
tioned men at the yard-arms to cut away, and so render it easy to clew up two 
heavy topsails. ; 

The celebrated ship ‘ Rainbow,” Captain John Land, sailed from New York 
for Liverpool several days before the ‘‘ Jamestown;’’ was probably off the tail of 
the Grand Bank in a thick fog, with the wind at east-southeast, at about the same 
time we were; we kept on over the Bank to the northeast. He, fearing ice, pru- 
dently tacked to the south, and thus lost his passage. We trusted to Providence 
and a sharp lookout. Captain Farwell, who volunteered as second officer, who still 
lives in California, can vouch for the truth of this story. I may repeat what he 
said to me about twelve years ago, namely, ‘‘ You trusted, as you said, very much 
to Providence to take us clear of the ice, but you kept all hands awake and made us 
keep a d—d good lookout!” 

I am, dear editors, very respectfully yours, 
R. B. Forses. 


Mitton, March 26, 1882. 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


THE new edition of General Napier’s ‘‘ History of the War in the Peninsula and 
in the South of France, 1807-14,” recently issued by Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
of 714 Broadway, New York, will be heartily welcomed by students of history gen- 
erally, and particularly by those to whom the art of war is a subject of study. To 
these latter, indeed, this classic of military history is indispensable. The work is 
comprised in five handsome volumes, which are amply illustrated with plates of the 
campaigns and battles described, besides containing as frontispieces finely engraved 
portraits of Sir W. Napier, Napoleon, the Duke of Wellington, Marshal Soult, 
and Joseph Bonaparte, King of Spain. 

Mr. T. H. S. Hamersty has published his ‘‘ General Register of the United 
States Navy and Marine Corps for One Hundred Years,’”’ which contains the names 
of all officers of the navy, including volunteer officers, from its original establish- 
ment down to the present time, showing the dates of their original entry, of their 
progressive rank, and in what manner they left the service, if not now in it, together 
with a historical sketch of the navy from 1775 to 1798, and a list of all midshipmen 
and cadet engineers at the Naval Academy since its establishment. This is a most 
valuable and interesting compilation, and, like its companion volume, ‘‘ The Com- 
plete Army Register of the United States for One Hundred Years,’’ previously issued 
by the same publisher, substantially enriches our service records. _ 

Mr. GrorcE P. Latrurop’s new novel, ‘‘ In the Distance,’’ published simultane- 
ously in London and Boston (Osgood’s), is a very notable study of New England 
life. The stately old Professor of Divinity, the last of an aristocratic and apostolic 
succession of two centuries of Calvinistic theologians, the enthusiastic young min- 
ister and his secular rivals in lore, and the rude hill-country rustics are capitally 
drawn. The scene is laid in the vicinity of Monadnock. 

CHAPLAIN VAN Hornz’s ‘ Life of General George H. Thomas” is now in press, 
and will soon be issued through the house of Charles Scribner’s Sons. Though 
strongly attached to General Thomas, Chaplain Van Horne does not let his personal 
predilections color unduly his narrative of the great soldier’s career. His intimate 
relations with General Thomas, his access to sources of information not hitherto 
availed of, and his long and patient collation of data will make his book a most 
valuable contribution to the literature of the war. The book will doubtless excite 
controversy, as its statements antagonize, in many particulars, hitherto accepted 
accounts of important events. But, fortified as he is by irrefutable facts, the author 
has no fear for the ultimate result. 


LIFE AND HEALTH FOR THE BRAIN AND NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
Physicians have Proseribed over Half a Million Packages of 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES, 


And have found this BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD 
indispensable in the treatment of all Diseases of Debility, and in all 
Mental or Nervous Disorders. 

It restores to the busy, active brain of man or woman the energy and ability that has been lost by 
disease, worry or overwork, It restores vitality where there has been debility and nervousness, and pre- 
vents loss of memory and brain fatigue; it is a regenerator of the tired brain and nerves. 

In impaired vitality it restores to the system that which has been wasted in excitement, in abuses, in 


excessive bodily or mental emotions. 
It prevents consumption and other diseases of debility. 


No brain worker can afford to be without this brain food.—Rev. Dr. Bostwick. 
EF. CROSBY CoO., 664 and 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 
For Sale by Druggists; or by mail in P. O. order, bill or postage stamps, $1.00. Maw, Son & Thompson, London. 








